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R} NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


enjoy the exhilarating air, the serenity 
of the country, the supreme comforts of 
a modern hotel. 

For information about winter recreational 
events and special rates, write 








JOE DODGE Manager 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


REGISTER ot the INN UNIQUE — all thet the name 
implies. Relex in one of our lerge comfortable rooms 
— est when you're hungry — our meals ere excel- 
lent end our service thoughtful — Sun or swim — 
Laze or hike — Golf or motor, with the comfortable 
knowledge thet your home of the moment is just 
thet, minus al! responsibility of living. And the Bill? 
It's within reach of most established people — you 
will pay it with « feeling of satisfaction. European 
and American plen retes. Would you prefer « cot- 
tage to one of our rooms — we heve « few, all with 
baths, fireplece end good beds. Privete swimming 
L pool. Little thestre. Lerge library. FOLDER. 











Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 
ROOMS from $3.00 
GRILL & BAR 


E. G. Ersenman, Manager 



















This is a nice village home, suitable for 
summer or yeor ‘round use Well-built; 
fine condition; hot woter heat Gravity 
spring water; electricity; bath; fireplace 
Just right sized barn attached. Two ocres 
land. This is a real opportunity for some- 
one. Price only $3300 


EDGAR L. GILLETT 


11 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 






East Jaffrey 
New Hampshire 
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| “Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 
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GENERAL 


Want old political buttons, badges, medals, banks, 
prints, autographs, daggers, swords, books, old news- 
papers, stamps, coins, etc. Will offer in exchange 
cameras, watches, field glasses, telescopes, relics, etc. 
Make offers please. D417. 


I have a boat model of Santa Maria 27” long and 
36” high; 1 tube battery set; 1 two tube Crosley; 1 
three tube Blue Pilot Bird; 1 set of books on Animal 
Creations; book on how to raise canaries; canary 
breeding cage. I am interested in good revolver, 32 
or 38; or else small Bantams from good stock; and 
shot guns; or what have you? 8 








Want: No junk—even value—Old Powder horn, 
with history of same if possible, for boy’s collection 

-very old rifles—muzzle loaders—auto radio—6” or 
7” buzz saw and 1/3 H.P. motor—Classical records 
~Men’s overknee or hip rubber boots, size 10. Please 
give maker, solid color and trim if any, good condi 
tion. Bantam Camera with 2.5, 3.5, or 4.5 lens. 
Will swop: Not junk—Ariston tennis racquet with 
good gut in old zipper case—Remington '22 Pump 
action rifle, a bit rusty on outside—Lionel Electric 
Train with lots of track and 12 to 14 cars in fair 
condition—War books by Fredrick Palmer—and over 
fifty Popular Victor and Bluebird records. Many 
other things not mentioned here. D422. 





I have: Odd shaped bottles; clean medicine bottles; 
unframed pictures (advertisements, but picture clear 
of print); cactus slips; Popular Mechanics; Popular 
Science. I want: Lace table cloth, or what have you 
in the household line? D450. 


I have the following to swop: candy case for store, 
7 feet long, sets on counter in good shape; picture of 
Lincoln, very old, about 3 feet square; ear phones 
for battery radio; girl’s and men’s ice skates, size 
4% and 10; 6 room beach cottage in good repair, 
located Plum Island, Mass.; 2 gas heaters—one is 
open fireplace, the other is like a steam radiator, can 
be moved in any room; bread case, all glass, perfect 
condition; cider barrel, holds about 50 gallons; rasp- 
berry plants about year old. I would like: ice chest; 
auto in '30’s; land, with wood lot preferably, near 
Salisbury, Massachusetts, not over 50 miles distance 
from Mass. line, 38 S. W. Pistol. D452. 
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THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 


Swappers 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50c. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You’ll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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Have the following to swop: double electric bowl; 
derby hat, 7%; handmade; sword fish sword; steel 
rod and case; electric razor; old rim book press; elec- 
tric fan; two typewriters; shoe skates, size 104% or 
11; double iron bed; comp. small ice box; flat top 
desk, value $25. I want: carpenter’s tools; firearms; 
or what have you? D461. sy : 

I have to swop: 1 cotbed, sides let down, bed size 
when open; complete watchmaker’s tools (55 years in 
business); engraving tools; drawing desk; 1 round 
dining table; buffet to match (one foot needs repair- 
ing); rounded glass sides; 2 foot lathes for buffing 
and drilling; 12 Standard Encyclopedias with stand. 
I want andirons, screen, shovel, and tongs, soft colored 
(browns) Wilton rug, 9 x 12, or wing chair. D4527. 


I want dolls, odd and old, 
Chihuahua puppies never bold, 
Post card views of far countries 
And a cat that’s a Siamese. 








I have two furnished camps also 
Charming secluded, boats to row 
I want instead a farm that lets 
Me see the hills and have some pets. 


I'll give my clock that chimes in tune, 
Chinese wrap, ’t would charm the moon! 
Electric trains or boots and skis, 
Or any other things like these. ——--_—- D437. 
For a plain colored room size rug; or enough maple 
sugar, or syrup; or a nice dark coffee table; I will 
swop a fine collection of classical vocal music; or an 
electric “‘Roast-o-Grill”; or some ancestral jewelry, 
garnet, or coin silver. D4564. 
Will swop for old leather hat boxes—buttons— 
gee banks or what do you want to swop. 
4568. 


I have a 175 power microscope outfit; size 8 semi- 
professional ice hockey skates, a nice Namco 55 mm. 
fast shutter, time exposure, candid camera, complete 
with carrying case. Would like 16 or 20 gauge barrel 
shotgun in good condition, rifle, or you name it. 
D4592. 


1 have for trade most anything from elephants to 


trilobite! Hundred found deep sea clams, sea shells, 
old muskets, war relics, game heads, antlers and 
horns, mounted birds or animals, books, stamps, oxen 
yokes, antiques, etc., etc. I can use old U. S. stamps, 
Egyptian antiques or relics, books or notes on the 
Clements family or its branches, Indian headdresses, 
a good postcard projector. Let’s get together. D4594. 


Brookline swopper has wardrobe trunk, skis, revol- 
ver, bullets, iron bed, ice-chest, size 7 derby, size 
7-D shoes, Chesterfield overcoat, size 38 suits, size 37 
tuxedo. Wants binoculars, microscope, snapshot 
printer-box, enlarger. D4780. 

Have some of first town reports of a Maine town in 
good condition; old large iron kettle like was used in 
built-in boilers; old-fashioned kettles; dresses size 
36-38; skirt size 32; sweater and blouses size 38-40; 
men’s coats and vest size 40; knickers size 36; lady’s 
size 3% shoes; lots of other things. What have you? 
Could use milking goats or kids. D4849. 

Would like to get toys in usable condition for girl 
6 and boy 4. In exchange will swop many works of 
fiction; several hundred assorted stamps, unmounted; 
glass pitcher over 100 years old, with fleur-de-lis 
pattern engraved on glass; or in exchange will do 
dressmaking or crocheting to order. Could also use 
ladies’ clothing, size 14. D4860. ; 

Newspaper artist and cartoonist will give lessons by 
mail, or do your caricature from snapshot, or paint 
you in oils from your photo, or do patent office draft 
ing for your invention, or illustrate your stories and 
poems, or otherwise do work for you in this line, in 
exchange for text-books, war-books, National Geo- 
graphics, filing cabinet, Sandwich glass, old pipes, 
gag ideas, plots for comic strips, drafting instruments, 
crabapples, blanket, magic lantern, table lamp, very 
old mail order catalogues, or what have you? D4864 

Wanted: A Nova Scotian lobster boat in good 
condition or hull of same. Have over $500 worth 
of articles to swop—from fountain pens to parlor 
suite. N467. 

I have a pair of snowshoes, rocker, air-rifle, oar 
locks, old battery, radio and radio table; will swop 
all or part for Rhode Island Red or any breed 
pullets, Silver King squabs, young goat (female), 
22 cal. rifle or pistol, row-boat or hand vacuum 
Can’t we make a swop? N536. 

Want handmade Colonial hardware such as a nice 
latch for your front door or H hinges for your 
cupboard? I will make and swop them for your 
rifle, radio, maple syrup, tools or what have you? 
N588. = ae : : 
Boston rocker in good condition, a late model Zenith 
portable radio, AC and battery operated is what | 
want in swop for my telescope steel fishing rod; dark 
blue band-uniform in fine condition, with black braid 
trimmings, (size 39, trouser waist 33, leg 31) cap 
size 7. Have many other swops too. N622. _ 

Ever swop dreams’? 1 dreamed of owning an 
accordian (must be in fairly good condition)— 
maybe you’ve had a dream about my banjo style 
ukulele, doll’s carriage (English style), toys, or 
ladies’ shoe skates, (size 7). N555. oo 

Record book of organization and stock and meet 
ings of old Boston and Lowell railroad; steel en- 
gravings of old or legendary ships and covers of 
old popular songs ought to bring me a darn good 
swop offer. Catch on? N799. 

Have beautiful imported silk prayer rug (50 x 80) 
wall hanging; complete set volumes of Mark Twain, 
good condition; complete Florence oil range burner; 
adjustable dress form; brocaded couch cover and a 
fine new book on dog training to swop for an electric 
mixer, pressure cooker, large goldfish bowl, wool 
scatter rugs or what have you. No antiques, if you 
please. N860. 

Who wants eleven big, healthy red geranium 
plants? Or an old fashioned small! mantel clock of blue 
and white porcelain in good running order, and has 
Roman numerals? I’ll swop with you for a barrel of 
Maine grown Green Mountain potatoes or an electric 
kitchen wall clock. N893. a eat 

I have to swop a large Paisley shawl, a pair of 
girl’s shoe skates (size 5) 1 large beautiful cut glass 
bow! and various other things for a mahogany piano 
bench—claw or duck feet with a place to = the 
music inside the top-—it must have a lid and be in 
fine condition. N920. = 

I'd give dressmaking or tatting lessons to individ- 
uals or groups near Boston—or my green reed 
stroller—if I could get a tricycle for boy of 7 or 
what have you? $4750. oe 

A very fine mink muff for a very fine Persian 
lamb cola Genuine Whistler etching, Parisian 
sidewalk cafe (6 x 9) for mahogany drop-leaf stand 
or antique mulberry sugar bowl. $4409. _ 

I want old fashioned, either amethyst or garnet, 
RINGS. Write your wants. Will answer all letters. 
$4446. : 
~-T want the December 1929, June 1930, and May 
1932, or any copies of the Ship Modeler Magazine 
after December 1932, published by McCann; Chap- 
ell’s “Baltimore Clipper” or “The Frigate Constitu- 
tion and other Historic Ships” by Magoun. Also any 
books on rigging of old ships. Need not be in good 
condition if all together. What would you like in 
exchange? Am not a dealer. $4599. 


ANTIQUES 


I have a strong and sturdy built-to-order rubber 
tired carriage, cost $300, needs paint and top recov 
ered. Will swop for small car, camera, and many 
other things. D479. > : 

Wanted: a good old paper weight. Will give in 
exchange an old mortar and pestle and a Louis Prang 
lithograph, artist Wilkie, subject Lake Chocorua, in 
old frame, all in fine condition. D4507. 

Calling all statue fanciers! I will exchange my. 24 
in. hy 16 in, statue “The Council of War” (Abraham 
Lincoln and two Aides) by John Rogers, 1868, for 
standard make typewriter—must be in perfect condi 
tion. D4577. < 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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YANKEE SWOPPERS’ NOTES 





Here's the “Swop of the Month”—leastwise 
in musical circles anyway. Mrs. Vincent Sala 
of 25 Park Place, New Britain, Conn., got 
pretty excited over Philip Jordan’s article 
month before last about the old songs 
‘cause she had one he mentioned and she'd 
gotten it through the swop columns. 
she’s all excited all over again and wants to do 
Here are her words to 


So now 


some more swopping. 
the wise: 

“Please dear Yankees hunt through your 
attics and barns for ledger-looking volumes 
of old sheet music and search out those songs 
mentioned in Mr. Jordan’s article “Songs of 
Long Ago.” I have U. S. Grant funeral pic- 
tures and Leslie’s large print framed “Grant 
at Peace,” trade cards, old Cecilia Society con- 
cert programs, Dartmouth magazines, old 
school atlases, and spelling books, etc., to 
swop.” D41021. 

Ronald Bridges over in Sanford, Maine, 
will help out Mrs. Sala if he can because he 
collects those old spellers. 

Now Mrs. Sala is not just an ordinary 
swopper. Seems as if in addition she wants to 
know something about the “Rainer” family as 
singers . . . and she’s also looking for (from 
Yankee’s Baltimore subscribers) that exqui- 
sitely lithographed music of Miller and 
Beacham, circa 1848-60. She has many 
“Jenny Lind’s” . . . most of them hailing out 
of New Orleans .. . and also wants to know 
more about the Ordway’s . . . of Ordway’s 
Aeolians. 

And speaking of music, we've finally got 
that music exchange going for Gardner Parker 
down Worcester way. P. F. Ayer, Extension 
Specialist, at Durham, N. H., is taking him 
up... through the N. H. State Music Com- 
mittee. 

Standing room only is now available at the 
Saturday night Hood broadcasts from 
WNAC. H. P. Hood & Son broadcasts from 
the Yankee Swoppers Columns and the Hood 
Swop sheet every Saturday night over the 
Yankee Network. 

Appearing on the broadcast since last Sep- 
tember have been the following Yankee swop- 
pers: E. S. King, Sam Shacter, Barbara 
Coombs, Bessie Goldsmith (Mrs.), Mrs. Olive 
Alman, W. C. Studiford, Mrs. Elmer Pierce, 
Philip Heywood, Cyril Green, F. E. Wade, 
Janet Haskell, Mrs. Pearl Ripley, Mary Statt, 
Mrs. M. Nickerson, Spencer Foss, Clyde 
Goldthwaite, Mrs. A. R. Rattray, K. M. Dun- 
nan, Francis Publicover, Lillian Condry, 
Margaret Johnston, Mrs. Leander Cary, Mrs. 
Flora Allen, L. W. Spear, Armond Thomas, 
Mrs. Mary Callahan, Millie Dalrymple, 
Sophia Burke. The courtesy and helpfulness 
of the Hood Company have been especially re- 
marked upon by many. It’s a Yankee outfit 
from head to toe. That's reflected not only in 
the people attracted to their program but also 
by those who are answering the swops. 

Don’t offer money to a swopper. That's an 
insult of the first order. 

If you don't get replies to your Swop answer, 
just figure someone else got there first. You 
see after one has already swopped her china 
vase with the first good swopper, she naturally 
isn't going to have time to sit down and 


answer the forty odd other offers. But you 
can bet she’s enjoyed hearing from you just 
the same 
If you get in a snarl and don’t trust that 
other swopper why you can always send the 
article you have in mind to swop on to us 
with instructions to release it only after you've 
okayed what 
but then . we're always glad to help 
if you'll pay the freight 
boy, and both ways 
Now about these swoppers’ parties 


you've received. Complicated 


in advance, big 


Every 
month we've been telling you where they are 
having them but this month we thought you 
might be interested in the 
well as the “where.” 
Y.W.C.A Bay Shore, New York 
Nurse Calais, Maine 
Philathea Class . Taunton, Mass. 
Hood dealer No. Monmouth, Me. 


“who” of them as 


_« © ie Stoneham, Mass. 
Church Annisquam, Mass. 
P.T.A. Windsor, Conn 
Private Durham, N. H 
Private Springfield, Vt 
Private . Lowell, Mass 
Private ..Columbia Falls, Me 
Private .. Pascoag, R. I. 
Private Essex, Conn. 
Private Westboro, Mass 
Private . Boston, Mass 


Looks like the “privates” had it. But many 
of these, we understand, are inquiries which 
are to develop later into money raising ac- 
tivities for charity. 

The Ashton tribe over Manchester, N. H., 
way finally sold the Universalist Church on 
the idea and on October 25th last apparently 
had a humdinger. The evening started with 
a covered dish supper and the festive boards 
groaned with the weight of pies and pies and 
pies. 

Each guest at this party brought his or her 
swop wrapped and after supper the group sat 
in a large circle to pass his or her own “white 
elephant” on to the next. After this was done, 
the passing ceased and each unwrapped the 
particular swop in hand. After each discov- 
ered what a useless article he had been given, 
the swopping began in earnest. “The crowd 
haggled over 10c powder just as happily as 
they would have over a pair of matched Hep- 
plewhites,” says Ralph Ashton . the in- 
stigator. Sorry the accompanying picture 
wouldn't reproduce. 

What? Your town isn’t on the swopping 
map yet? It only takes a 3c stamp to 
YANKEE, Inc., Dublin, to do it, you know 


ese ee © 


A Yankee Trait 
which we always thought was well taken 
might be described as “camera shyness.” 
Seems as though many Yanks were averse to 
having their own or their children’s pictures 
appear in the public press. 

In this connection we were interested in 
reading kidnapper Muhlenbroich’s recent con- 
fession as quoted by a Chicago paper. 

“For months,” Muhlenbroich said, “I studied 
society pages from which I compiled a list of 
100 children with wealthy parents.” 


































Yankeos at 
Cannon NL. Choose 


BASS BOOTS 


Cannon Mt. is a favorite spot with 
Yankees. Like skiers everywhere, 
they agree that Bass Boots are the 
choice for comfort, durability, and 
all-important support. Lwuok at the 
new “Tempo” boot below. New im- 
ported leather, a high or low binding 
hitch on the heel, and a wide, strong 
ankle strap .. . just a few of the fea- 
tures that make good skiers say, 
“This is it!” when they try Bass 
Boots. 


Write for FREE catalog of smart 
models . . . starting at $6.00. G. H. 


Bass & Co., 2512 Main St., Wilton, 
Maine. 





Models for 
Men and Women 


BASS 


SKI BOOTS 








Collectors ! 


MILITARY 
BUTTONS 


of famous 
American Regiments 


Also official State buttons, 


Civil War 5S cers, 
ete., Regimental buttons of 
7ist New York, New Haven 
Grays, Ancient & Hon- 
ourable Artillery and others. 

nificent collection of 


t and oldest button makers 





Army and Navy and Great U. 8. A. Seal in gift box. Or 
send $1. for set of 15 Famous Regimental Buttons. 
ae Esreaia Lot 100 Civil War, G.A.R., Lodge, Railroads, 
WATERBURY BUTTON COMPANY 
Mint Dept. Y Waterbury, Connecticut 








GRANDMOTHER’S 
CASTOR 
Sentimental as a Vic- 
torian valentine with its 
3 famous perfumes in 
handblown half-dram bot- 
tles with applicators and 
funnel. Enchanting for a 

lady’s vanity. 
Apple Blossom in 
decanter 
Spice in jug 
Gardenia in globe 
Polished brass or nickel finishes, 
436" high $1 postpaid. 
Wrapped & Sent as 
gifts on request 


La Dal Toiletries, Ltd. 


IjT’s FUN! 
youn n Candles 


A bayberry candle 

burned in the socket 
Brings good luck to the 

house and gold to the pocket 
For your own use, your children’s or for holiday 
gifts, slow burning, sweet smelling Bayberry or Pine 
Scented Candles bring cheer and traditional good 
luck. Simple @ Economical @ Interesting @ Educa- 

tional. Complete with wicks and instructions. 


Bayberry Candle Kit (1 tb. wax) $1.75 trans 


Christmas Candle Kit (1 Ib. wax) 1.25 oes 




















2 
only $2 
Postage Paid—Specify quantity and kit desired. 
Send cash or money order. 
BAYBERRY CANDLE KIT CO. 
2306Y Graybar Building New York City 


4 Cape Cod Window W hatnot rt 


A Yankee Xmas Gift 





That Will Delight ! 


s Heavy polished edge sheives with Colonial 

hardware. For sale in Boston at Joseph Breck 
& Son and at Cobb, Bates & Yerxa; at Bay 
State Garden Shop in Lexington; at Daniel Low 
in Salem; at Robert Kellogg in Springfield. 


Write us for folder Y, describing this nove! 
window set and a beautiful assortment of 
miniature animals, birds, vases, pitchers, etc 
of hand-made in U. 8. A. colored and crystal 
glass at: 


48 Arlington Road, Waltham, Mass. 


Garden City Flora Products 
The Kettle and (rane 


for ivys - small plants - flowers 
Yankee made for a Yankee Christmas 
ONF. DOLLAR POSTPAID 
Bevin-Asportr ASSOCIATES 
Hartford, Connecticut 


SOLE OLE NSLS NOLS 














P. O. Box 1424 


























A convenient 
way to add 
onion flavor. 








“WILLAGE PosTorrice™ 


The Result of the Elections 

last month does not affect the editorial view- 
point of this paper one way or the other. 
However, the bitter campaign has left us, 
as well as many others, considerably 
wounded. 

We would refer particularly at this time 
to the criticism of the press by Mr. Roose- 
velt as “no longer a free press” because 
some 77% of our daily papers were opposed 
to him. Mr. Ickes has publicly asked for an 
explanation of this opposition from the press. 
In our humble way, we might suggest that 
newspaper circulation is paid for by indi- 
vidual readers. Newspaper editors must 
perforce express views acceptable to their 
readers or they will aot sell papers. Radio 
listeners, on the other hand, get their air 
messages for nothing. Advertisers in news- 
papers get an audited report each six months 
of exactly how many people bought papers 
during the period in question. Advertisers 
on the radio chains get no such audit. If 
they did, our own estimate is that the radio 
would have been just as “partisan” as the 
press during this campaign. 

‘see a * 

Jacob Bates Abbott 

comes with YANKEE this month as Art 
Director. Ever since we began with our 
present offset process we have been looking 
for someone who could really take advantage 
of the art possibilities in it, and we believe 
Mr. Abbott can. He comes to us with a 
long experience of book and publication illus- 
tration . . . Satevepost covers are just one 
Abbott specialty. That alone should be good 
enough for YANKEE. 

Mr. Abbott’s hobby is studying animals and 
birds in the field and painting them in their 
natural surroundings. He confesses, however, 
that his domestic life stays in a state of up- 
heaval because “my orderly partner on the 
distaff side is constantly tripping over birds’ 





nests which snap at her from the corners of 
| our house.” 
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COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Speaking of birds and animals, how do you 
like his children’s page this month? We've 
been trying to get that page started for two 
years now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abbott are living in the 
Rathbun house this winter about a mile beyond 
us “up the road.” 

>see & 
YANKEE Has Received 
many letters of commendation in the past, 
but none that it has been more proud to pub- 
lish than this from one of New England's 
foremost journalists : 
Dear Yankee: 

Your magazine, YANKEE, is a real New 
England publication. If the magazine printed 
nothing else but the Swopper’s Column, Mrs 
Stevenson would read it, thoroughly satisfied 
that it was a good month’s issue. 

Not everything that is labeled “Yankee” is 
what it purports to be. You editors are doing 
a genuine job with this publication and it cer- 
tainly deserves the success which I understand 
it has attained and to which it is adding. 

Let me give you my best wishes for further 
success. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Robert Stevenson 
Editor-in-chief 
Waterbury Republican 


Waterbury American 
‘ee ee * 


Detroit, Michigan, Women’s 
City Club came in for a gift subscription of 
YANKEE the other day through the courtesy 
of Helen Residorf who tells us that for a year 
or so now the club has been running a swop 
column in its own magazine with a courtesy 
line to YANKEE. All of which started some 
months back when a member picked up 
YANKEE in a Boston and Albany club car. 
Helen Reisdorf, by the way, writes us on 
the letterhead of the Puppeteers of America 
of which she seems to be Secretary. Other 
officers include Martin Stevens, President, 
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Middlebury, Indiana; John Hall of Philadel- 
phia ; Romain Proctor of Springfield, Illinois ; 
Rufus Rose of Waterford, Connecticut; 
Emma Pettey of Dallas, Texas; Catherine 
Reighard of New York, and Paul McPharlin 
of Birmingham, Michigan. Any of ’em your 
neighbors ? 


*_es ee © 


The New England Yachtsman 
which appears as part of YANKEE for 
the first time this month had on its hands 
when it ceased publication recently an unful- 
filled obligation to some 5,000 subscribers. 
The former publisher (one of YANKEE’S 
swoppers by the way) put up a brave battle 
for as long as it was physically possible. 
Those who knew Ed Bennett, and the odds he 
worked against, marveled at his ingenuity and 
persistence in an undertaking which, by rea- 
son of limited scope and other handicaps, was 
probably bound to go down from the start. 
From the best advice we are able to obtain, 
it would seem as if (1) New England yacht- 
ing interests have a place in YANKEE either 
in the form of occasional stories in off sea- 
sons, a department in between times, or pos- 
sibly a supplement when occasion warrants 
(2) New England Yachtsman subscribers, 
being New Englanders, would enjoy reading 
YANKEE—particularly with the added em- 
phasis on matters pertaining to seacoast life. 
(3) YANKEE’S regular subscribers and 
those, in particular, who live along the coast, 
want more of the salt flavor in our pages. 
For these reasons then, this past month, 
YANKEE has undertaken to fulfill this sub- 
scription obligation to those who are inclined 
to go along with us in helping out a Yank in 
trouble. 


eo 


Your Own Bookplate 

J. J. Lankes’ woodcuts have appeared fre- 
quently in YANKEE and will continue to do 
so, we trust. Of interest to those who have 
seen and admired Mr. Lankes’ work, is the 
little circular which he puts out. We quote 
from this: 

“When I get a commission for a bookplate 

the client of course has expressed the idea 
he wishes incorporated—I develop the idea 
into a design, copy it in reverse on a wood- 
block and engrave it so that any good printer 
can run off all the impressions desired. The 
engraved block becomes the property of the 
client. I can attend to the printing if the 
client wishes to be spared that trouble. The 
extra charge will be the printer’s bill.” 

Examples of Mr. Lankes’ work may be seen 
in A Descriptive Checklist of the Woodcut 
Bookplates of J. J. Lankes published by Burl 
N. Osborne, Milersville, Pennsylvania. 

Further information may be had by writing 
directly to J. J. Lankes, Hilton Village, Vir- 
ginia. 

ee 


No State Road 

up Mount Monadnock, in southern New 
Hampshire, was the recent vote of the Board 
of Control of the Monadnock Region Asso- 
ciafion, thus putting an end to the question 
presented by YANKEE in its October issue. 
Public opinion as expressed verbally and by 
letter from the region, elsewhere in New 
England and as far west as the Rockies 
proved overwhelmingly against the project. 


BUY YOUR POTATOES THIS YEAR BY THE BAG! 
And Store’em Away for Winter Use. 


There exists an agricultural emergency this Fall in an unusually large white potato 
crop, not only in Maine, but in the other commercial crop areas of the Connecticut Valley 
and Massachusetts, and in an increased acreage and yield of white potatoes in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Rhode Island. 

In a pioneer attempt on the part of New England agriculture to work out its own prob- 
lems, which includes Department of Agriculture officials of each of the New England states; 
the Chiefs of the Bureaus of Markets of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut ; a program has been agreed upon to promote and increase the 
sale of white potatoes in New England by encouraging housewives to buy potatoes in 
100-pound burlap bags for winter storage, at very advantageous retail prices. 

Various chain store organizations and independent retail grocers associations, both state 
and local, will cooperate in special drives to advertise and feature the white potato from the 
first of November to the 15th of December, ending in a special drive through all retail and 
wholesale channels during the period from December 5th to the 15th 

For the purpose of directing this six state drive, the State of Maine is loaning its 
merchandising and advertising counsel, Sturges Dorrance, President of Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc., of New York, who will act as Chairman of the New England 
States Potato Marketing Committee. A special committee cooperating with Mr. Dorrance 
comprises L. A. Webster, Director, Massachusetts Division of Markets, Benjamin P. Storrs, 
Director, Connecticut Bureau of Markets, Gretchen Maertens, Deputy Administrator, Rhode 
Island Bureau of Markets and Roger Johnson, Agricultural Secretary of the New England 
Council. 

Plans for advertising and promotional material for retail store use, educational news 
stories, potato recipes, etc., will urge New England housewives to buy and store against 
higher prices that are bound to come after the middle of December. 

So folks, you can readily understand that the potato growers this year really want to 
sell. And as every Yankee knows, the time to buy is when the other fellow wants to sell! 

All of which reminds us, too, that back last Spring most of these potatoes were just so 
many potato blossoms down in Aroostook County. Acadia is the spot where most of them 
grew—according to this map we dug out of an old issue of the Houlton Pioneer Times. 

In 1935, Maine planted 161,000 acres with a total yield of 38,000,000 bushels, and while 
some potatoes are raised on nearly every farm, 85% of the acreage for the state is grown 
in Aroostook County. 

Maine also leads the United States in potato yield per acre. In 1934 when Eastern 
United States raised the largest crop of potatoes in its history, 55,250,000 bushels were 
grown in Maine on 170,000 acres, or an average of 325 bushels per acre for the state. The 
average per acre yield for the whole county the same year was 116 bushels. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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COFFEE TABLE 


24" 5 15" = 15" 
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UTILITY BENCH 


18" x12"512" $3 


FOOTSTOOL #2 


13” 28" x 75" 


SPEGIAL OFFER *Time‘Onty 


To show you the beautiful maple finish 
and craftsmanship of 


Cushman coor. healiona 


we will send your choice of these specially 
priced hand-pegged Colonial a ey) ae 
anywhere in the U.S. This genuine Cushman 
furniture is built from selected time-cured 
hardwoods. Its beautiful surface is due to 
nine separate finishing operations. 


FREE (with purchase of any of above 
pieces) valuable 32- e book on 
stunning room decorations, plus elpful in- 
formation on period designs, color » 
etc. Prepared by prominent decorators. 
Fully illustrated. For book only, send 10c 
to cover mailing cost. 


H. T. CUSHMAN MFG. COMPANY 


Box $3, North Bennington, Vermont 























IF YOU ENJOY 


(or want to enjoy) 
Figure Skating 


figure on reading 


Skating 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


this winter 


Six issues, from October to May, will 
tell you, and show you in pictures, 
what is happening, and what is going 
to happen, in the figure skating world. 


Put this matter on ice right now by 
sending your subscription and $2 to: 


SKATING 


1 Telford Street, Brighton Station 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















CHRISTMAS BOOKS | 


by James Malachy 








PRIZE NOVELS 


Biennially, since 1925, Dodd, Mead and Co. 
with Redbook have given a prize for the best 
novel offered. This year all but three manu- 
scripts had been read, the winner tentatively 
selected (no flowers!), when someone began 
Hildreth, and as one the editors dropped 
everything and gave the prize of $10,000 to 
Harlow Estes! 

Without benefit of war, hurricane or the- 
atrical device, she deftly and humorously por- 
trays the tension and drama which go on 
within many an innocent-looking frame house. 
Hildreth, young and ardent, determined to 
set a reluctant world right, her cream-puff 
mother, and her dearest friend Geoffrey have 
always lived in a small village on the Maine 
coast. Here also returns her youngish Aunt 
Laura, widowed and hoping for peace and 
solace. Unconscious of the hearts breaking 
around her, she wanders, serene and inconse- 
quent, through the book, until at long last, 
she puts on her gloves and makes a decision. 
The young go through adolescent agonies ; 
the older ones hope to get by with as few 
emotions as possible, and Laura’s three boys 
are devastatingly real. A subtle and divert- 
ing story. (307 pp., $2.50). 

*_*s* & * * 


Also from Dodd, Mead and Co. comes 
Back o’ the Mountain by Margaret Flint 
(269 pp., $2.50) whose “Old Ashburn Place” 
won the same prize a few years ago. Maine 
is the locale; the people are not the suburban 
types of Miss Estes but the folk back o’ the 
mountain, the genuine article which will soon 
be as much a collector’s item as a real In- 
dian. Characterful, often undomesticated, and 
resourceful as a dog before the table-scrap 
and lamp-post days. 

Every word rings true in this tale of the 
silent warfare between the gay, capable, hard- 
worked young farmer’s wife and her sub- 
normal, passively destructive mother-in-law. 
Such living ghosts will always be found in 
the deep country and serve to give a creepy 
edge to this fine record of tough but humorous 
existence. Something we softies are trying 
to recapture. 

~_*s *& & * & 


YANKEE REPORTER 

Yankee Reporter by S. Burton Heath, 
(Wilfred Funk, Inc., 391 pp., $3.00). This 
book may embarrass certain prominent peo- 
ple, for when this Vermont-bred reporter 
gives “more than passing attention” to a Judge 
Manton, Mayor O’Brien, James J. Hines, and 
so forth, they are apt to land in jail or some 
other asylum! 

On coming home from the first world war, 
he bought and ran, sihgle-handed, a weekly 
country paper. Since then he has gone a 


long way. Courage and intelligence, plus a 
sensitive nose for news and phony doings, 
have put him on the staff of the World- 
Telegram as “watchdog of public officers.” 
He gives sidelights (and sideswipes) to men 
who are making history today. His “first 
encounter” with Roosevelt was in 1929; with 
Willkie, in 1932. About Dewey he says: 
“For sheer unadulterated brain-power, there 
have been few in public or in private life 
who could rival him,” and about La Guardia: 
“Tammany doesn’t care how far he is kicked 
up-stairs, so long as the promotion takes him 
out of City Hall.” 

Heath turns over an appalling mass of cor- 
ruption which he has fought, often success- 
fully. Living at top speed in New York, he 
remains a natural Vermonter who writes 
brilliantly of tough work well done. In fine 
large print! 

ese &* * 

Which the small monthly magazine Life 
In Letters please note! With blindness 
threatening from its fine type, we read on be- 
cause of its unique subject matter ... “in- 
teresting letters of historical or literary im- 
portance, written by great Americans ; letters 
and manuscripts of persons unknown to fame 
and posterity with unusual contents.” Fas- 
cinating material, which you can only order 
from the American Autograph Shop, Merion 
Station, Penna., $2.00 a year. 


7s * * * * 


New Directions, Norfolk, Conn., publishes 
creative, experimental and critical writing— 
domestic and foreign—wishing to test new 
trends on a limber-minded public. Jn the 
Money is by William Carlos Williams who, 
interestingly, is a pediatrician. Unforgettable 
are the pages about Lottie and Flossie (espe- 
cially their night of hysteria), the children of 
Joe, the smart, enigmatic German who made 
good in spite of big business squeezing. Gur- 
lie, his ambitious wife, a cold blonde, who 
keeps her man where she wants him, will be 
ruefully recognized by an army of husbands. 
The plot moves slowly, but Dr. Williams’ 
telescopic eye takes in so many relevant de- 
tails that the story has variety and volume. 

es *&* *& * * 

XMAS PRESENTS — AND PUPS 

“Picking your pup”... “Assault with in- 
tent to kill” are two of the many intriguing 
chapter titles in Dog Training Made Easy 
(Little, Brown and Co., 251 pp., $2.50). 
Backed by years of experience, for Wm. Cary 
Duncan, dog editor of Outdoor Life, breeds 
English setters and judges at shows, he will, 
through this sensible, thoroughbred manual, 
keep many a good pup from being ruined. 

“se *# * * 

In time for Christmas—and winter week- 
ends—is An Almanac of Reading by the book 
editor of the Boston Herald, Charles Lee. 
(Coward-McCann, 133 pp., $1.00). Suggested 
reading appropriate to the passing seasons, in- 
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terspersed by anecdotes, quizzes and literary 
birthdays. Dull minds will revive in the 
warmth of a lively intelligence. No mention 
is made of the author of the black and white 
drawings which enhance the book! 

*-_s* &¢ *& & 


POETRY 
Wayside Inn and Other Poems by Grace 
Sewell Winstow, (Peerless Press, 64 pp., 
$1.00). Patriotic verse, cheerfully celebrating 
the Massachusetts countryside. 
>; te e+ * & 


MAGAZINES 


This is still a brave new world, to venture, 
just now, a new magazine. Accent is a quar- 
terly, $1.00 a year, which comes from Urbana, 
Illinois, with an impressive list of contribu- 
tors. Prose, poetry and reviews; which the 
editors hope to be “representative of the best 
creative and critical writing of our time.” 
Weidman, Aldington and Meyer Levin write 
for this first issue. But the unknowns are 
welcomed also. 


A booklet which will accomplish the dual 
purpose of pleasing your epicurean friends 
and aiding the Finnish Relief is Forty Fin- 
nish Recipes compiled by Gladys E. H. Hos- 
mer of Concord, Mass., and procurable from 
her. Mrs. Hosmer, who is an excellent cook 
herself, tells how to make karelian pastry, 
cabbage rolls, tippa tarts, lutefisk and par- 
sonage emergency dessert. She has taken 
great pains collecting recipes of a brave peo- 
ple who, as she quotes in her foreword, 

... knew how genuine glory was put on; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendor. D. R. 


As The Seed Is Sown by Christine Whit- 
ing Parmenter (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 389 
pp., $2.50) deals with the emotional compli- 
cations of a boy who pays for his parents 
divorce and subsequent remarriages with a 
sense of impermanence and frustration. 
There are warmly human passage’ and char- 
acters to remember (Mary Hanley for us), 
but the theme is beaten home to the reader 
till it becomes less tragic than monotonous. 
The invention staggers under the burden of 
coincidence and at least a soupcon of the melo- 
dramatic. One wonders here if the sermon 
alone is not inevitable and Lee and his trou- 
bles a convenient hatrack. Certainly worth 
reading, though, to find out for yourself. R. 


The author of J Speak For Myself (Mac- 
millan, pp. 385, $3.00) needs no introduction 
to New England readers. Edwin Francis 
Edgett’s forty years as literary editor of The 
Boston Transcript, with his finger on the lit- 
erary pulse of the country, insures him an 
audience. As if he needed such insurance. 
There is bite and flavor to this book. William 
Lyon Phelps in a Prefatory Note says of it: 
“Its writer has strong convictions, some of 
them exceedingly unpopular, and he takes de- 
light in expressing them in a definite and 
uncompromising fashion . . . but opposition 
has never troubled him.” An invitation to all 
readers, that. 

Yet there is a great deal more to be found 
here than Mr. Edgett’s convictions: the edi- 
tor and the sanctum sanctorum, stage and 
radio, books and authors and people galore— 
Houdini and “Copey,” Mrs. Fiske, Thomas 
Hardy, Barrett Wendell, Laura Richardson— 


(Continued on Page 36) 








Ye P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


THE New 
NATIONAL BEST SELLER 








New ENGLAND: 
INDIAN SUMMER 


by VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Few books in our time have 
received such praise! 


© “The literary event of 1940.” — 


Wittiam McFee (N. Y. Sun) 


© “A better book than the Flowering 
of New England, quite as interest- 


ing, but more significant.”"—HEenr 
Seiwe, CANBY 


Y 


© “Crowded with people and charac- 


terization, 
are only a few great novels.” - 
Time MAGAZINE 


© “A joy and a possession in whic 


incident and humor as 


h 


we as a nation may take pride.”— 


Cureton Fapiman (New Yorker 


$3.75 
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Books for Christmas . 


v 


FICTION 


THE VOYAGE 


if you are giving 


by Cuarces Morcan $2.50 
BIOGRAPHY 
TRELAWNY 
by Marcaret ARMSTRONG $3.00 


TRAVEL 


GREENLAND LIES NORTH 


by Witutam S. Carson 


YANKEE-LAND 


$3.00 


A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS 


NEW ENGLAND 


by JonaTHAN Danigis— - 


-All Bookstores 


$3.00 


The MacMILLAN COMPANY 
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Stories of the Maine 


Coast in Winter 


Anehor to 
Windward 


by Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell 


Colorful accounts of the Maine 
coast in winter by the author of 
Maine Summer. Mr. Mitchell tells 
of his unusual experiences during 
a winter and early spring in which 
he lived for weeks on board the 
small Mission vessel which calls at 
more than a hundred isolated fish- 


ing villages, islands, lighthouses 
and lightships along the coast. 
Maine characters, island lore, 


stories of shipwrecks, caves and 
hermits — even Maine music 

you'll find them all in 
delightful book. 


this 
Illustrated by 














A Toast to 
the King 


by Elizabeth Coatsworth 


A charming and exciting New Eng- 
land story of the American Rev- 
olution sisters who 
clung to their loyalty to the King 
when all their friends be- 
With 
illustra- 
tions by Forrest Orr. 


The 
Gift 
Book 
of 1940 


$1.50 


and three 


came “Patriots.” 


decorations and 
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The White 
Cliffs 


by Alice Duer Miller 


Here in book form is the dramatic 
tribute to England's courage that 
thrilled America when it was read 
over the air by Lynn Fontanne. 
“Not only a very beautiful poem 
but a wonderful study of the Eng- 
lish people.” W illiam 
Phelps. Sth Printing. 

At All Bookstores 


Lyon 
$1.00 


COWARD-McCANN - NEW YORK 
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ST. NICK IN PERSON, 


By Helen Sterns 











1934 


You may search the country over 
and find nothing quite like the Christmas dis- 
play put on annually since 1934 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis D. Atwood in South Carver, Mass. 
To thousands of children it has become an 
integral part of the Christmas season, and 
many schools make a point of sending their 
pupils to have a look-see and catch the Christ- 
mas spirit. But it is for old and young alike 


—and several times delegations of business 


men have arrived by bus from Boston at two 
or three in the morning. Genial Mr. Atwood 
has had a wire run to his bedroom so he 
can switch on the lights without getting up. 
Over 80,000 journeyed to “Santa Claus Land” 
last year. 

Each year the display is changed. As 
Yankee goes to press Mr. Atwood is busily 
drawing plans for the 1940-41 holiday sea- 
son, but he won't say what they are. It’s a 
real Christmas surprise. 
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(Children’s Page 


Pour Christmas Tree 
by Facob Bates Abbott 



































W nex you look at your Christmas 
tree, bright with lights and ornaments, shed- 
ding a glow of Yuletide spirit on the cozy 
room, think of others who enjoyed it and were 
protected by it before it found its way into 
your home. 

Perhaps this little spruce stood on a wind- 
swept hillside, a sentinel standing apart from 
the ranks of the deep forest trees. The dark, 
warm green of its branching needle clusters 
hid many a wild, beating heart, warmed 
many a furred or feathered wanderer. Etched 
on the snow, tiny footprints and delicate 
tracings surrounded its bed of white. 

The little cottontail, heart madly pumping 
in her flight from the ominous, swift-moving 
shadow of Cooper’s or Goshawk, knew the 
security of the spruce’s dense, green depths. 
The ruffed grouse knew, too, that its pro- 
tecting arms shut off the stinging wind and 
formed a safe, green-encircled harbor in 
which to bask under the winter sun. 

Tiny trails, leading to tunnels in the 
snow, hidden deep in the green heart of the 


branches, showed the playgrounds and win- 
ter homes of meadow mice and gentle, big- 
eared deer mice, with their snowy-white mit- 
tens and gaiters. Here, too, were the sub- 
way entrances of the smallest animal in our 
woods—less than four inches long—but the 
fiercest beast in North America. Were he 
the size of a big dog no lion or tiger would 
be a match for him. This tiny bit of fur 
is the common shrew or shrew mouse who 
kills and eats several times his own weight 
in meat each day. Crickets, beetles, grubs 
and young mice are included in his voracious 
bill-of-fare. Perhaps the table manners of 
such a bloodthirsty little beast are not in 
keeping with the spirit of the Christmas tree 
—but the friendly spruce did not judge whom 
it sheltered. Besides, Mother Nature’s wise 
ways proclaimed brief lives for shrews and 
their fierce, restless careers are often nipped 
in the bud by foxes, cats, hawks and owls. 
The gentle, confiding “TSEE-DEE-DEE” 
of the chickadees was a familiar refrain ‘to 
the bushy evergreen. Flocks of the little 


black-capped sprites flitted over the snow- 
covered, branches throughout the winter. 
Grey and black juncos, showing their clean 
white petticoats as they flew up from the 
snow, were daily visitors to the little tree. 
Sometimes rosy-breasted, scarlet-capped red- 
polls, rare wanderers from the north, searched 
the spruce cones for seeds; and once, in the 
dead of winter, a big arctic owl perched like 
a snowy ghost on the spruce’s topmost peak— 
just where that big golden star is glisten- 
ing on your lighted tree. 

So, enjoy your Christmas tree and the 
breathless excitement of the gaily-decorated 
packages heaped around its base; stand 
around it and let those deathless carols ring 
out in joy for the Child’s birth in a manger 
nearly two thousand years ago. And in 
your happiness remember the little wild crea- 
tures that knew your tree—wild folk that 
were in our woods even when the eastern 
princes came to worship the Babe in His 
cradle of straw in that far away country long 
ago. 
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MERRY CHRSTMAS BiACKYE- THANK YOU! 
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‘COURSE ,F | HAD ENOUGH \'D GIVE 
SOME AWAY— BUT NOBODY CouLD BE AS 


__ HUNGRY AS | AM— 
T' AND ANYWAY, THIS: 











LAURA RICHARDS 


by 
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| met the artist at the depot 
in Montpelier shortly after dark. As 
we speeded up, on the straight stretch 
of the river road a locomotive hauling 
freight slowly gained ground. The 
track ran along a cliff above the high- 
way. When the fireman threw open the 
firebox a scarlet sash lighted the woods. 
I could see the fireman working fast, 
shoveling in coal, and I stepped on the 
throttle so I could watch. The big 
iron engine was now shadowy in the 
night. Again the scarf of red cut 
across the Overhead there 
floated a long tail of smoke, darker than 
the night. There came a slow wail, 
and it was repeated twice more as the 
engine swung round a curve and 
plugged away into the hills. 

[ do not believe Mr. Stanhope liked 
my home. He walked through the 
ground-floor rooms, sniffing, picking up 
articles, glancing over the books in the 
case, which are mostly ones my wife 
and I studied from when we attended 
the State University, and he hummed 
a nervous little tune. We have a very 
old house, but it is modernly fur- 
nished and as warm, light and cozy as 
a city apartment. He should have ap- 
preciated a steam-heated home, know- 
ing that outside the thermometer stood 
at thirty below in the desolate woods 
and fields. 


snow. 


wife’s 


Stanhope ate well of my 
chicken and 
bread and pumpkin pie, and the cock- 
tails he had in his room beforehand 


dumpli igs, home-baked 


should have made her cooking even 
more tasty. 
tion of her victuals. He ate without 
comment, without an eye for the 
friendly faces about the table. We are 
always a homely crowd at dinner. 
There were the two hired men and the 
hired girl and the rest of us reaching 
here and there for what we wanted, 
talking when the spirit moved us, or 
just eating heartily. I introduced him 
to Mathilde Bird, but he saw no occa- 
sion to look her way again. Mathilde 
is not quite beautiful, but she is rather 
exciting. She is severe and cool, but 
quick in conversation. I have found 
her pepper on ice, and one never knows 
when she is going to 


A woman likes some men- 


freeze out a 
boaster or spice the talk with a risque 
anecdote in her New England drawl. 
This girl, who teaches in the country 
school in Adamant, cast him a steady 
blue glance and avoided him from then 
on. 

“This is Mr. Allen, Mr. Stanhope,” 
I said. Allen is a lanky, black-haired 
youth wearing spectacles, whom one 
would at once recognize as the boy who 
grew up playing with radios instead of 
at baseball. “Mr. Allen is our night- 





A 





rider. Covers the circuit, tending wood- 
land dynamos that hum away on every 
mountain stream.” Stanhope raised his 
He was not a bad looking man; 
long ashen face, sullen but intelligent, 
with large black eyes and close-cropped 
curly hair to match. He looked with- 
out curiosity at the electrical 
nodded and returned to his broiled 
chicken. Allen stared and his face be- 
came insolent, but only for an instant, 
for his eye moved to Mathilde’s and a 
boyish grin wiped away his anger. It 
was as if Mathilde said “Please”, and 
forthwith Allen began telling the artist 
about the scattered, manless plants. 
feeding lines which are draped over the 
giant pylons that step across the hills. 
Mr. Stanhope pulled his coffee in front 
of him and offered no comment. 

Just then in came Sven Klars, back 
from the granite quarry, swinging his 
lunch pail, his face red, his mackinaw 
turned pp about his ears. Klars al- 
ways signalled his arrival with great 
Swedish enthusiasm 
dinner, as he flung off his winter cov- 
erings in the kitchen. He came striding 
into the dining room like the winter 
wind let in by a door blown open, but 
stopped when he saw the artist at the 
table. Sven grew embarrassed, but 
for all of that he was still too hearty 
and bluff to slide into an inconspicuous 


eyes. 


man, 


oaths and over 
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role. Mathilde raised’ her long lashes 
and smiled at the Swede and he nodded 
to her and winked. 

That night I forgot the artist from 
New York. I had more than my share 
of thinking to devote to the electrical 
man and the quarryman and Mathilde. 
The men were both too big, each in a 
very different way, to show any jeal- 
ousy. They worked hard, one riding 
the circuit nights and the other down 
in the quarry by day. I fell asleep 
on the thought that Mathilde Bird, in 
her slow New England way would 
sooner or later make up her mind, and 
until she did neither man would re- 
lax his exaggerated courtesy toward 
the other. There would be no brawls. 
One would simply pack up and leave 
and go to board somewhere else, and 
I dreaded the time, for I would miss 
either the quarryman with his back- 
ground of the sea, or the young engi- 
neer who tended the humming dyna- 
mos. 

In the morning I asked Stanhope 
if he would not care to ride into Barre 
with me: I had a business matter to 
attend to. It was silent and crystal 
cold out of doors, and I thought he 
might like the ride. He hunched him- 
self beside me in the car, burying his 
face in all his sweaters and coats. 

When we cut down the steep hill 
into Barre we came upon a long, scat- 
tered procession of men and women, 
straggling up the hill into the north 
wind, their heads bent. The foremost 
man alone: looked straight into the 
wind: he was a young Spaniard with 
a swarthy, bold cut face, and he held 
the stick of a large red banner in both 
his hands. 

Klars would have left his quarry, 
and would be somewhere in that march 
to the grave, but I could not pick him 
out as we went slowly by. 

“‘What’s that ?” the artist asked, look- 
ing out of his upturned coat collar 
for the first time. 

“They are burying Giovanni Na- 
voni,” I said. “Soon we will hear all 
the whistles sounding through the 
hills.” 

“Who's Navoni?” 

“Giovanni Navoni,” I said, “was a 
very old and venerable Sicilian. He 
was an anarchist when Barre was 
headquarters for that party in Amer- 
ica. Everyone, regardless of their 
political persuasions, thought a great 
deal of the old man. He looked like 
Garibaldi, they say. Barre is a little 
international city where men cut gran- 
ite and die of the dust. Hear them 
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singing ? 
Banner.” 

“Good God!” the artist said, return- 
ing into his high collar as I drove 
still more slowly by those hard gaunt 
faces of Italy and Spain, straining into 
the Vermont blow, on their way to the 
cemetery. 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Gardner,” Stan- 
hope said on our ride home. “I came 
up here to do a picture. Isn’t it pos- 
sible for you to show me the real 
stuff ?” 

“Real stuff?” I asked, looking from 
the road ahead into the artist’s face. 


They call it Wave Scarlet 


“Yes—rugged sort of people, living 


in the Vermont tradition.” 

“Well now,” I said, not wanting to 
be rude to a man who is a guest in 
my home, “Let’s see. I reckon I about 
know what you want. There’s a family 
living on the back road, about three 
miles in the hills, we might drop in 
on, just to pass the time of day.” 

“Now I think you're talking,” the 
artist said. “Take me there.” 

Because the road had not been 
ploughed we had to walk through 
rather difficult drifts. On the way we 
came into a clearing in the forest. It 
was very still, and very cold. The 
pines were heavy with snow. Out of 
the stillness came one little sound, the 
purr of dynamos. Across the clearing 
there clung to the cliffside below the 
rapids a stone powerhouse, in which 
no men worked because the dynamos 
ran by themselves. Wires swooped 
suddenly down from the stepping py- 
lons that crossed the hills. 

“What is that?” the artist asked, 
amazed. 

“That’s a powerhouse, and those 
are the lines. The Mad River makes 
electricity and feeds the lines.” 

“Good God,” Stanhope said, and 
looked away. 

The old Brown place stands on a 
wind-swept hillside in the midst of 


gullied fields and scrub growth bad- ° 


lands, looking west. The house is all 
but a ruin. And the Browns are as 
much in ruins. As we approached, the 
place looked desolate. 

I pounded hard on the kitchen door. 
An old woman dressed in soiled cloth- 
ing, her hair falling about her face, 
opened the door and at once began 
talking in a high-pitched whine, with- 
out waiting for the formality of an 
introduction. The kitchen was hung 
with washing. Half a dozen children 
ran out to stand and stare at us, and 
as many cats slunk under the stove or 
cringed off into the milk room. Mr. 


Brown sat in a broken rocker, snooz- 
ing. There were unwashed dishes on 
the table. The smell of human bodies 
and dogs met us as we went in. Under 
our feet the boards nearly sank to the 
breaking point. 

Stanhope walked from room to room, 
delighted. He returned to ask Mrs. 
Brown if he might paint her and her 
husband before the old fireplace in the 
front room, of course paying for the 
privilege. When he spoke of money the 
old man’s watery and dull eyes opened 
quickly. 

I left him in the act of moving a 
bedwarmer and other oddments in 
front of the long unused fireplace, and 
generally arranging the setting for his 
picture. 

Going home by a_ short cut 
through the pine woods, I stopped 
to listen to the cry of the after- 
noon train, and the sound of the 
engine puffing fast and hard on the 
grade. I stopped again to watch the 
huge derrick swinging, and the men 
working far below at Anson’s Quarry. 

Three days later, just at dusk, I 
was in the living room waiting for the 
artist to come home for dinner, and 
chatting with Klars, Allen and Ma- 
thilde. We had a blazing fire of apple- 
wood in the hearth, and the house was 
cozy and smelled sweet. The wind 
had risen and hard brittle flakes of 
snow were pelting against the windows. 

I heard the front door close and in 
came Stanhope, white with snow, 
stamping and puffing and swearing a 
little. He was very cold and had got- 
ten himself lost in the woods on his 
way home. He stood hunched before 
the fire and held out his hands. Ma- 
thilde watched him with a lot of devilish 
amusement in her eyes and I was afraid 
the three young people would start 
ragging him. 

“How did it go?” I asked 

“T finished it,” he said 

“Is that so? So soon?” 

The others restrained themselves. I 
was glad the artist had come. Now 
we would be sitting down to dinner, 
with my motherly old wife presiding 
and trying to ease the tension that 
worried her big face into such a droll 
expression. 

“So you'll be going home soon?” 

“Tomorrow morning,” Stanhope re- 
plied, and it sounded as if he shouted 
a paean to his departure. “There’s no 
reason for me to stay on. I have 
done my Vermont Winter.” 

“Vermont Winter, really ?” Mathilde 
drawled, arching her brows. “Is that 
the name of it?” 
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“Dinner,” my wife announced, smil- 
ing in at the door. A whiff of grilled 
steak and coffee and hot biscuits floated 
into the parlor. 

Stanhope talked for the first time, 
and no one else talked. He was most 
enthusiastic about the Browns. They 
lived in the old way. Ah, I thought, 
and at the same time hoped the others 
would not voice my thought, good it 
was we did not live in the old way. 
The Browns never washed their dishes 
until they must eat off them. They 
had an old nag to drag them about in a 
crippled buggy. They were people sick 
in mind and in body and in farm. 

That night the big blizzard came. We 
had to go out with the tractor plow 
and stay most of the night, in the 
driving wind and drifting snow, to 
keep open the deserted highways. It 
was wild, a lonely night of the ele- 
ments, and our motor moaned and 
whined. 

Allen would be making his rounds, 
even in this weather, caring for the 
dynamos in their outposts along the 
mountain rivers. The giant pylons 
would brace against the wind and stand, 
carrying their loads of power, come 
what might out of the north. I heard 
the midnight train, and saw the flare in 
the snowy sky as the fireman opened 
the gate to shovel in coal. The engine 
howled dismally in the night. But 77 
was on time. 

I was proud of having kept the 
highways open in such a night. I was 
nearly frozen, and the man who stood 
on the side and regulated the plow 
was even worse off. But the roads to 
the school were clear. Mathilde could 
go to school and teach the children 
of the quarrymen and linemen and 
lumbermen and maple sugar workers, 
and the men who stand in clouds of 
granite dust and cut stone and die like 
Navoni of the stone they breathe into 
their lungs. 

I came upon a line crew at work, 
knee deep in the snow. My lights fell 
on faces of men who were built for the 
storm, men with faces like granite, 
looking hard into my headlights, watch- 
ing the plow push snow up on either 
side of the road. They were stringing 
wires where wires had snapped and 
fallen in tangled skeins in the snow 
and the blow, and they minded the 
cold not at all, for they were hard 
clean through. 

The tractor engine moaned in the 
dark as it pushed into the snow, and 
the wind swept onto me as a giant 
white hand crying that I should not, 


for it had never been done in the old 
days. But I had my highways to keep 
open, and these men had their wires 
to keep charged, and Mathilde Bird 
had her boys and girls to teach the 
written word, and there was a painter 
I must get to the train in the morning. 

I thought how good it was that Stan- 
hope had finished his winter interior 
before the storm. Now the road to 
the Browns would be closed for many 
days. We never plowed up that way, 
for the Browns had no place to go. 

About six weeks following the art- 
ist’s departure I was repairing maple 
sugar buckets in the smithy and had 
the forge going full force. What with 
the roar of the forge and the ringing 
of my hammer on a bucket over the 
anvil I did not hear the door open and 
close. How long Mathilde had been 
standing there I do not know. In- 
stinctively I raised my eyes. Her fine 
white face shone in the red light. 

“Hi!” I called. 

Unsmiling, severe with her hair 
drawn tightly back under her kerchief, 
Mathilde watched me work. My hand 
felt for the switch, turned it, and the 
blower subsided, as did the clear ring- 
ing of my hammer, and I stood with 
my hands on my hips, the sweat trick- 
ling down into my smarting eyes. 

It is customary in Vermont for one 
to be garrulous in business and poli- 
tics, but laconic in affairs of the affec- 
tions. 


“Well, Matty, I guess I know 
what.” 
“Yes,” she said. Her forehead 


creased and she put up her hand as if 
to smooth it, ran her hand across and 


down her cheek. Her eyes were so 
blue they cast shadows all about. 
“eee s " she repeated gently. “I 
came to tell "you Klars wants you to 
drive him in to Barre.” 

I reached my hand down to the 
switch and started the blower going, 
and I spat into the hand I used to grasp 
my hammer. Then I shouted above 
the forge, 

“Tell Klars I'll be in shortly.” 

Only a day or two before Mathilde 
decided in favor of the electrical man, 
Mrs. Brown drove into our barn yard 
in her buggy with a broken spring, got 
out and rocked into the kitchen. She 
started talking before she got out of 
the buggy and had not stopped, two 
hours later, when she slapped the reins 
and drove off. 

“That thar artist feller, you know 
who. God amighty. Hyar, you read 
this to me, will you?” she screamed to 
my wife. “He went to work and 
wrote us a letter. And he sent this 
hyar cut from a newspaper. See it is 
the pictar he done of Eff'n me? Can 
you beat that? He done paid us to sut 
and let him draw us, and now he goes 
to work and writes us a letter. Hyar, 
read it will ya?” 

My wife put on her glasses after 
she wiped the soap suds from her 
hands. I picked up the clipping and 
went with it into the parlor, out of the 
sound of Mrs. Brown’s voice. How 
could she hear my wife read the letter 
aloud, if the woman never stopped 
talking ? 

I looked in the desk, found my 
glasses, shut the door, sat down in a 

(Continued on Page 29) 















































SUNDAY BROUGHT SUCH LOVELY THINGS 


by Elsie Gaugh Higgins 





We always spoke of them in hushed, 
reverential tones, those striped pants made 
by Frank Miller, the town tailor. Of course 
papa had other pants, his second best which 
were not patched, only shiny, then he had 
work pants and old pants. These were defi- 
nitely not made by Frank Miller. But striped 
pants and a Prince Albert coat was the only 
costume approved by papa for church wear. 

Papa, at thirty-two, was the proud father 
of five husky children, four daughters and 
one son, and was not bothered by any need 
of golf or tennis. He was as slim as a lath 
and amazingly agile in mind and body. 
Church was almost the only recreation for 
which he had time and money. Being by 
nature an intellectual, and the minister a pro- 
gressive spirit, papa found in the service a 
mental stimulus but he had reached the age 
when he felt he had to have striped pants. 
Our young mama, remembering guiltily her 
own handsome black dress trimmed with jet, 
agreed warmly that striped pants were a 
“must” in the Gaugh family. 

The routine on Sunday was fairly simple 
but inflexible. Breakfast was at seven-thirty, 
dishes and beds were dispatched with haste. 
Then papa shaved and was ready for busi- 
ness. On mama’s bed were assembled three 
neat piles of feminine garments, the baby 
being too young to sally forth under her own 
power, and Carl, the oldest, being aggres- 
sively masculine and keeping his clean 
clothes severely apart. 

Then mama arranged three chairs in a row 
in the kitchen, filled the tub and with zeal 
and ardor started the fray. The youngest 
came first. Mama soaped liberally, using 
Ivory although I doubt if it was because it 
wouldn’t hurt our tender skin. Skin wasn’t 
meant to be tender under mama's efficient 
ministrations. She gave special attention to 
the hack of the neck and behind the ears. 
There was a brisk cold rinse. Then the 
bathee was passed swiftly to papa. 

Papa, smelling deliciously of bay rum, took 
the special pile of clothes from mama's bed 
and laid it on the kitchen table. He began 
literally at the bottom. Decency required 
that a pair of drawers, stiff with ruffles of 
Hamburg edging, be slipped on immediately. 
The youngest clutched these with two hands. 
Then papa drew on a lisle undervest, tucked 
it in expertly, followed with a good firm 
Ferris underwaist, complete with side elas- 
tics. Next he buttoned the drawers to this, 
three buttonholes in the front, three in the 
back. This was repeated until the row of 
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kitchen chairs held three very red and shin- 
ing small girls, all redolent of Ivory soap. 

During the process the youngest always 
had to “go out”. Papa, glaring fiercely, pro- 
duced bedroom slippers and with no more ado 
the trip was made. The rear buttons were 
too much for the youngest and she always 
made her return leisurely with a bare bottom 
shining in the sunlight. Papa did the but- 
tons and sat her down hard. 

Then began the serious business of getting 
three pair of heavy, ribbed white lisle stock- 
ings perfectly straight and smooth. Mama 
was a stickler for straight stockings. Some- 
times papa had a little trouble adjusting gar- 
ters and the unfortunate victim would be 
round shouldered from having the hose drawn 
too tightly. Then in the midst of expostula- 
tions and tears, papa would raise a face drip- 
ping with perspiration and ejaculate “Damn!” 

Next came the petticoats. These were no 
frivolous affairs of lawn and lace but of 
closely woven stoutish longcloth, gathered 
full to tight little waists and adorned with 
still fuller ruffles of Hamburg that matched 
the trimming on the drawers. These care- 
fully adjusted, we were ready for the Sunday 
shoes, high ones with many buttons. They 
smelled only slightly of the French dress- 
ing applied by mama the day before. A long 
handled button hook hung under the shelf 
that held the kitchen clock and papa went 
into action. 

Carl was through with his private bath 
now and ready for inspection. Mama looked 
critically at his ears and finger nails and then 
knotted his polka dot navy blue Windsor tie 
under his broad white collar. She always 
tried especially hard on Sunday to subdue the 
cowlick in his blonde hair and when she was 
through she looked him over with a very 
special pride, a fierce repressed tenderness. 

Papa struggled on with the button hook, 
with one eye on the clock. When the last 
button was in place, he leaped up the stairs, 
two at a time, to draw on the striped pants, 
while mama undid tight little braids all over 
Judy’s head and mine and let fly clouds of 
crimped hair. She carefully wound Lizette’s 
soft black curls over her fingers and then 
we were ready to wriggle off the chairs and 
stand at attention. From hangers in the 
closet mama took our best white dresses, 
crackling with starch and each boasting at 
least a dozen tucks. They had small puffed 
sleeves and ribbon run through Hamburg 
beading at the neck and waist. Once the 
dresses were on, we stood erect. There was 
no sitting down again until we filed into the 
family pew 


Papa ran down the stairs and we all cried, 
“Oh!”, he looked so handsome in his Prince 
Albert coat and striped pants. He was a 
little flushed from his tussle with the button 
hook in the steamy kitchen and his eyes 
were so bright, his gaiety so infectious, 
that going to church became an adventure. 

Mama passed out handkerchiefs for all 
and supplied pennies for Sunday School. 
Papa put his church offering carefully into 
an envelope and then we all snapped the elas- 
tics of our hats under our hair and we were 
ready. Of course, mama didn’t go. She 
stood in the doorway with the rosy baby in 
her arms and waved happily to us. 

So we proceeded up the wide shady street. 
The church bells rang in measured beat and 
from every house issued forth church goers. 
Some of the older men like Dr. Seelye (who 
wasn’t the kind of a doctor who gave pills) 
wore a tall hat, but most of the men wore 
derby hats like papa. Everyone smiled 
gravely, and we all smiled our puckered up 
Sunday smiles. Yet, for all their gravity, 
everyone looked happy. 

Church was quiet with a special kind of 
stillness although there were more people 
sitting there than there are on a Sunday now. 
There was a nice fragrance to the church, 
too, as if all the peppermint drops that had 
been sucked slowly through many years had 
left a trace of their spice. We made our 
slow decorous way down the aisle, and papa 
and Carl stood aside to let us pass into the 
pew. Our Great-aunt Charlotte and very 
pretty Aunt Julie were already there and 
they inclined their heads distantly, as to 
strangers, in a manner becoming to the Sab- 
bath. Papa returned the greeting and we 
spread out our stiff skirts and sat down. 

Aunt Julie always wore fresh white kid 
gloves and placed one hand in the other, 
palms up, with a deliciously scented hand- 
kerchief between. We wore white lace mitts 
but we all placed our hands just as our ad- 
mired young aunt. Then we were ready for 
the hymns. 

The organ boomed and then sank to faint- 
ness and still the people came, all stepping 
softly. Great-aunt Charlotte looked criti- 
cally at her foot stool where it was worn... 
We knew at once that she was planning to 
have it recovered. Aunt Julie kept her rapt 
gaze on the minister. We wondered if Aunt 
Julie knew how becoming that uplifted pose 
was. Judy kicked her heels against the pew 
and we all scowled. Only papa was lost in 


the service. 
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The minister quoted from Henry George 
and-two lines appeared in papa’s forehead. He 
was trying to place the quotation and we 
watched anxiously to see his face clear. Then 
came the closing hymn and papa’s clear tenor 
rang out “In the cross of Christ, I glory”. 
The minister pronounced the benediction and 
we filed out, but a great embarrassment was 
in store for us. 

Mr. Hamlin, who had baptized all of us, 
held out his hand and lingered a moment with 
papa. “Always glad to see you, Fred,” he 
said. Then papa asked, nicely of course, 
“T’'ve been trying to place that quotation you 
used so aptly. As I remember it the words 
came from Bellamy. Of course George had 
the same idea “You're right, Fred. I 
don’t know how I came to make the mistake. 
Come up to the parsonage some night and 
we'll talk about Bellamy’s book.” 

Then we passed on but Aunt Julie’s face 
was crimson. “Fred!” she exclaimed de- 
spairingly, “why do you have to argue with 
everyone? The minister, too. What differ- 
ence did it make? Aunt Charlotte isn’t—” 
but Aunt Charlotte pointed majestically, “Go 
into your Sunday School class, Julie. I'll 
speak with Fred.” 

Sunday School was a terrific let down. 
Chere was never any attempt made to relate 
the lesson to the every day problems of the 























































class. Everyone was supposed to have learned 
the Golden Text, and each one recited it in 
turn. A fairly good parrot, sitting in the 
second row, could get it after hearing it 
eleven times. The text was “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us” so when it came 
my turn I was curious. “Where is Mace- 
donia?” I asked. “Why didn’t they have 
their own minister?” Aunt Julie was the 
teacher of my class, and she looked at me 
sadly. I knew she was thinking “Elsie is 
going to be just. like Fred” and I felt a great 
surging pride. It was grand to be like papa 

Poor dear Aunt Julie, a conformist in a 
family of rebels! At this late date I make 
apologies for all the hours of discomfort and 
bewilderment and despair brought on you 
by your nieces and nephew. You wanted so 
desperately to have us “nice”. 

If Sunday School taught me anything aside 
from a few texts and passages of scripture | 
have long since forgotten what it was, but 
Sunday itself is as vivid as yesterday. There 
was the walk home with papa who had 
stayed for the men’s class. We were less 
subdued going home and I covertly put my 
fingers through the tall iron fence surround 
ing Dr. Gallagher’s house and picked a leaf 
off the calycanthus bush. We thought the 
fragrange like pineapple and it persisted 
a whole afternoon of innumerable pinchings 

The house was shining when we came in to 
mama’s “Ssh! the baby is asleep.” Mama 
had changed her dress and was eager to hear 
all about church. First of all, we took off 
our Sunday clothes clear to the skin and put 
on our second best. Papa changed from 
striped pants to his Sunday afternoon attire 
and then we were ready 

When_.we got to apple pie papa had a sur- 
He took it out of his pocket. It was 
a peanut shell tied around with a yellow rib- 
bon. Mama untied the ribbon and took out 
a little slip of paper. “A party!” she cried. 
“The Johnsons are giving a party” she ex 
plained and her blue eyes shone. Papa got 
up and leaned over her smooth black head to 
drop a little kiss on her hair. I didn’t know 
then that mama was young and pleasure lov- 
ing, that she couldn't get out much with five 
youngsters 
over her pleasure some way Sunday brought 
such lovely things 


prise. 


I only knew papa was very happy 


-_ 


Neighborhood 





Nibbles 


K EEP out of your orchard and your 
woodlot, stay close to your house. About time 
for the deer hunting season. Of course we're 
thinking mostly of our own neighborhood, up 
here in southern New Hampshire, where 
there’s quite a lot of deer and more than 
enough hunters to go around. Now we can 
stand the hunters (though we prefer the 
deer), but we don’t like the way that hunting’s 
done—mostly with high power rifles. 

The country’s just not wide enough for that. 
pen orchards and roads, 
and a heap sight too many folks like you and 
me in between. 

Massachusetts allows only shotguns for 
deer hunters—or for any other kind of hun- 
ter. In the name of common sense and safe- 
ty it seems to us that the same should apply 
around here. 


Too many fields and 


see © 


Grandfather Parker Dexter 
of Pomfret (and later of Topsham), Vermont, 
still has a lesson to teach the child training ex- 
perts of today, even though for many years in 
his grave. “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” 
he read in the Bible he so devoutly believed ; 
ut still could not inflict corporal punishment 
upon his children. One day there dawned 
upon him the way to keep peace between 
Solomon and his own heart. Seizing a recalci- 
trant son by the arm, he led the way to an 
upper chamber, there showed the hoy a switch 
and commanded him to whip his father as 
he himself deserved to be whipped. He in 
sisted that the punishment adequately fit the 
sin. And there were not many times that he 
was required to repeat the occasion. “Many a 
remembers his son, “I’ve been kept 
from doing things father wouldn't like b 


time,” 


cause of the fear that I would have to give him 


a licking.” 
ect * © 


On December 13, 1840 
Henry W 

Have written a translation of a German 
ballad, and prepared for the press another 
original ballad, which has been lying by me 
called “The Skeleton in 
Armor,” and is connected with the old Round 
This skeleton in armor 
It was dug up near Fall River, 


Longfellow wrote to his father 


some time It is 


Tower at Newport 
really exists 
where I saw it some two years ago (when 
returning from Newport). I suppose it to be 
the remains of one of the old Northern sea 
rovers, who came to this country in the tenth 
century. 

The Old Round Tower still goes on inspir 
ing curiosity and poetry. Nobody 
where these old round towers came from. . 
even the Irish of old Ireland, where there are 
plenty. The one at Newport is, of course, 
not very old and not very Irish 
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knows 








SEVEN BRAVE YANKS 





Christmas Was Heart-Broken One Year 


in a Methodist parsonage in northern New 
Hampshire because Minnie, the three-year-old 
in the large Witham family, had infantile par- 
alysis. If the parents could have foreseen the way 
Minnie was to build up her life they would have 
felt less anguish. She has had 12 major operations, 
gone to a hospital 20 times, but has endeared 
herself to 100 patients worse off than herself to 
whom she now teaches weaving, knitting and 
woodwork. One man who had lost both legs and 
was known for his terrible temper threatened to 
throw her out if she crossed his threshold. In- 
stead he was so won over by her courage and her 
laugh that he gave her his supreme gift, a pair 
of artificial legs. Tucking them under her arm, 
Minnie picked up her crutch and went away 
smiling. 





What Does P.C. Really Mean? 


Friends of Harriet Chase of Rochester, who is 
taking a p.g. course at Rochester High, think it 
means Plucky Girl. Harriet is majoring in sciences 
and in spite of back and leg braces and crutches 
expects to become a laboratory technician. 





C nristmas in New Hampshire is a happier 
day because of the N. H. Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Handicapped Persons. Or- 
ganized in May, 1935, the Society serves 500 
patients annually; is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Society which has branches in 34 
states; is responsible for a state law provid- 
ing free transportation or home teacher for 
physically handicapped children; is working 
toward the establishment and maintenance of 
a summer camp; receives no state or federal 
aid and is financed by private contributions 
and an Easter Seal Drive. Most important, it 
emphasizes the mental well-being of its pa- 
tients, through occupational therapy. The 
man largely responsible for all this is Dr. 
Ezra Jones, philanthropic orthopedic spe- 
cialist in Manchester. To every courageous 
member of N. H. S. C. C. Yankee wishes 
Merry Christmas! 





Too Late! 


Look Out! 


The heavy truck skidded, the brakes screamed. 
Girl run over. Eleanora Chernewski had had a 
happy life in Bedford, N. H.; in Medford, Mass., 
where she went to Tufts College; and in New 
York where she liked her job. Now she was to 
spend months in a hospital, eight years as a 
homebound cripple. Minnie Witham helped her 
begin everything over again. This year the Man- 
chester Rotary Club and the N. H. Society for 
Crippled Children hired her as home teacher in 
handcraft, and she is passing on blithely the 
courage and knowledge she herself has learned. 


*~_set ee * 


An Invalid Is Not An Invalid 


when she keeps abreast of the times, a sense of 
humor and a growing list of friends. Unable to 
walk or even to feed herself Clara Spencer of 
Keene does exquisite needlework sold through 
the N. H. League of Arts and Crafts. She was 
graduated from Keene High in '10, worked two 
years as proofreader for the Sentinel, studied 
music in Boston and though housebound now, 
never loses her interest in people, music, radio 
and books. 
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; Sats ” 
Going Blueberrying in a Wheel Chair 


is only one of the miracles Kenneth Tuck of 
Northwood performs with the greatest of ease. 
Paralyzed from the waist down Kenneth earns 
his keep doing woodwork. He built his shop out 
of dilapidated hen houses and he travels on two 
wheels over drifts, ice, stones and running brooks. 
He has never been seen without a smile. 





One Way to See Mickey Rooney 


or Ginger Rogers is to sit in your wheel-chair and 
play the piano at the movies. Vernon Severance 
of Wolfeboro wheeled himself through Brewster 
Academy and various jobs. He likes writing, 
painting and his bulldog, Tex, and is so generous 
that his friends say he gives away his shirt. They 
protest. Vernon wheels himself away from their 
thank-yous. ‘‘Gosh,"’ he says, “I'm glad I had 
one to give.” 





t i 
December Is a Busy Month 


for Dorothy Pace who runs a thriving Gift Shop 
in Portsmouth. She determined to have a shop 
when she was a small girl, and useless legs did not 
stop her. Mending things and selling things is her 
idea of real fun. She dresses and mends dolls, 
darns hosiery, strings beads and won a prize at 
a World's Exhibition in England for her mono- 
gramming. Her shop is so popular that she has @ 
full-time dressmaker to help her and also an 
assistant Alice Gibbs, another handicapped girl. 
If Dorothy could have one wish, she says, she 
would wish that the days could be a little longer! 
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LETTERS from an English Mother and Father TO THEIR SON 
WHO IS A REFUGEE IN NEW ENGLAND 








August 26, 1940. 
My darling Will: 

I am not really sure whether you will get 
this letter at all, but I thought it was worth 
trying! Jf the clever editor of the Boston 
Transcript can get somebody to discover your 
address then he will send this letter on to 
you... 

Daddy and I wondered very much if you 
were on the boat that got to Montreal last 
Friday? ... 

Dear me, well you went just in the nick of 
time, you know, we have had raids ever since, 
air battles between Spitfires and Messer- 
schmidts going on high over the roof of the 
farm and guns banging and flashes happening 
and a Spitfire coming down ZOOM and fall- 
ing in a cornfield and a Junkers too, I am glad 
to say, and the air full of tracer bullet tracks 
like white question marks and three or four 
parachutists floating down so slowly all among 
the fighting planes ! 

So you can imagine the thrills we have been 
through. The W——s were very good and 
went into their haystack shelter every time. 
Mrs. V—— pulled her curtains, lay on her 
sofa with her head between two cushions, and 
I tried to be good and go into the cellar but 
it was too exciting and I’m sorry to say I just 
went outside the kitchen door and watched 
if. ae 

So isn’t it a good thing my lambkin is out 
of it and far away in New England instead of 
old England . . . though I miss you very, very 
much love, and comfort myself with thinking 
joyfully of the day when peace comes again. 

The flat we are now occupying in town is 
about the size of a matchbox. . . . Since there 
isn’t any Will in it to drop crumbs all over 
it for me it stays clean quite a long time. But 
I am still getting it straight and when I have 
done so I am going to go out and get a job 
doing war work like everybody else. I have 
the picture of you holding the lamb that 
Nancy took on my mantelpiece so that I can 
look at you all the time and when I do I say 
to myself “How lovely it is to think of him 
safe and far away!” All the same everybody 
in London takes the raids very calmly, just 

“Bother” and go into the shelters like 
good children and wait till it’s over. And 
every time they come we get down five times 
as many planes as they get of ours (64 yes- 
terday, just think) so we all say “Come on, 
the more the merrier !” 

I wonder if it is holidays with you now, 
or whether you have started going to a Boston 
school yet? Did you make any special friends 
on the boat? Is he or she living anywhere 
near you? Has M G discovered 
where you are yet? Did you remember to 
bring your little quilt off the boat? 

The parachutists looked so funny in the sky 
—at first I thought it was large white mush- 
rooms coming down. One English one landed 
in a corn field and a policeman rushed up to 
him and said “Do you speak English?” and he 








said “Don’t be a bally fool of course I do!” 

Daddy was drilling with the L. D. V. when 
the big fight was on overhead so he didn’t 
have as good a view of it as I had. 

Well, goodbye, my blessing, be a good boy 
and write to me soon. I am thinking of you 
and loving you all the time. 

XXXXXX 
Mummy. 
‘eee e* 


September Ist. 

Well, my darling Will, and how are you? 
It seems so hard to believe that you have only 
been gone a fortnight. We were so glad to 
have a telegram saying you had arrived and 
were staying at Wellesley College. I expect 
by this time you will have left there and will 
be living now at your new home. 








TOKEN OF 
FREEDOM 














Privately printed in London by the Americans- 
In-Britain Outpost of the Committee For Defend 
ing America By Aiding The Allies, the little book 
pictured above is not for sale. It is given away 
to each small English refugee at the moment of 
leaving his native land. 


We open the book to read: 
THIS TOKEN OF FREEDOM 


was given to me 
(here the name of the refugee child) 

when I was .... years old 
By Someone Who Loved These Words 

And Knew What They Meant 

And Knew Why I Must Cherish Them 

And Hold Them Sacred 

So Long As I Live 


As the title page explains, here is “A Selection 
of Immortal Words by Pericles, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Lincoln, Whitman and others”, 
forming a “spiritual passport.” 

Those of us who are privileged to see this little 
volume must believe with Dorothy Thompson that 
this is not just a collector’s item (it is sure to be 
that), but a symbol and an utterance from these 
troubled times for all time 





I was out shopping yesterday and got 
caught twice by the air raid sirens—once by 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln (there is a 
statue of him in Boston, too, and no wonder 
since he was such a great man). Both times 
shelters were quite near and everybody went 
in and waited until the all clear went. THEN 
I went to tea and the bally thing went off 
again. The raiders didn’t come very near 
though some people had machine gun bullets 
in their gardens and of course were very 
proud of them! 

There are a few children left near us 
and every night the poor things get woken 
up and have to go down into the basement— 
sometimes for six whole hours. _ Every time 
that happens I am. so glad to think of my 
little puppet being able to sleep without any 
alarms or disturbances. 

I haven't got a job yet but I have found 
plenty to do here. Not even a teeny-weeny 
crack of light must show these days or a 
policeman with a voice like a giant shouts 
up “Put out that LIGHT!” Daddy and I 
den’t go down to the shelter in the raids 
as we feel quite safe in our little flat and last 
night I am glad to say we slept all through 
the raid and didn’t even hear the “all clear”. 
I think a lot of people are doing this now, 
because they know it is best. The Germans 
want us to stay awake shivering in our shoes, 
so we just go to sleep, to SHOW them. 

Well, well my lovey I must stop now. Soon 
I shall expect to be getting a letter from you. 
Go on being a good boy and a comfort and 
help to the people you live with, to repay a 
little of their kindness. All the loves and 
kisses in the world. 

ana a & 
Mummy 

P.S. I forgot to say that I'm afraid Daddy 
and I won't be able to get your birthday 
present to you in time for the 15th but we are 
going to send it off anyway. 


“ete 


September 8. 
Darling darling Will; 

I rather had hoped I should have heard 
from you before this letter (Daddy and I are 
going to write you every Sunday and some- 
times I'll write in between as well). It DOES 
seem so long since you went lovey but fancy 
it isn’t quite a month yet. Never mind, a 
month nearer the end of the war, isn’t it? 

We are all so excited and pleased here 
about the 50 destroyers that America has 
swopped us for harbours and things in Can- 
ada and Bermuda. We read in the paper that 
3 of them left “from Boston” so I wonder 
if you saw them go. They will come in 
very useful for putting Mr. Hitler's nose out 
of joint, won't they? He is very angry and 
has been over here nights (I mean his 
aeroplanes have) dropping a lot more bombs 
to show just how angry! When it gets 
VERY loud, like everybody else here Daddy 
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and I go down into the basement, and every- 
body lies down and sleeps on mattresses and 
camp beds in long rows, just like a school 
dormitory. 

This is a teeny flat, as you know. We 
can turn on the electric cooker with one 
hand and the bathroom tap with the other— 
almost without moving. Of course we get 
hundreds of lovely hot baths and the kettle 
boils in one second which is very different 
from E 

| haven’t got any war work yet; I am 
afraid there’s a lot of people like me, who 
can do the sort of things I can do, but there 
aren't enough jobs for them. So I have de- 
cided to go and learn how to make munitions 
and O K and L L 
are coming with me to learn too. We learn 
that for 3 months and then we get jobs in 
a factory for as long as the war lasts. It 
will be rather fun and anyhow I shall feel 
that every time I make anything it is—as 
they say—one more nail in Hitler’s coffin! 

DO DO write to me soon my puppet and 
tell me all of your news. How many people 
in your family? Have you a bedroom of 
your own? Are you in Boston or outside 
it? 

Well, | must stop and turn on the 9 o’clock 
news. 





An 'SR BB & 
Mummy 
P.P.S. Sept. 9. Your letter written on 
the Duchess of Athol has just come and one 
from the chaperone saying you had been a 
“wonderful boy”: Bless you. 


ese *e# * & 


8th September. 
My dear Will, 

We are having exciting times in this flat. 
Last night we heard at different times six 
or seven heavy bombs rushing over our 
heads with the noise of an express train 
and exploding some little distance away, shak- 
ing the building to its foundations. All the 
same I think there is an intolerable amount 
of noise: to very little damage. 

1 wonder if you remember you have a great 
aunt in Victoria, B. C. If you could spare 
the time to write to her, giving her your 
address, she would be very glad to hear from 
you. 

Love and all good (even if belated) wishes 
for your birthday, 

from your 
Daddy. 


ee 


15th September. 
My dear Will, 

Today is your birthday and I hope you 
are celebrating the occasion in the proper 
manner. 

Your dear Mother and I have left London 
for a few days as it’s so noisy, now at night, 
with bombs exploding and guns going off and 
are staying with Mrs. where we can 
sleep in our beds and do not have to spend 
the night underground. 

Diki (the dog) says that if any German 
soldier puts his dirty boots near him he will 
find himself severely bitten in the calf of his 
leg. 

This morning we were over at the farm 
collecting things we left behind when we 
went to London. I got my gun and I am now 
going out to see if I can get a rabbit or 
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pigeon. And if a German aeroplane comes 
low enough I will try for that, too. 

With much love, 

from your Daddy. 
*_* * ee *& * 
Darling Darling Will 

Well it is so funny to think this is your 
birthday my pet. How I wish I could be 
with you just for a little while—but alas it 
isn't possible so we'll just say the same old 
thing—Every day brings the war and your 
return home nearer. 

Tomorrow is the day Hitler said he was 
going to invade England. If he does I will 
“stay put” with Mrs. for a little. If 
he doesn’t, I shall pack my bag on my bike 
and ride over to the farm again—only 15 
miles! 

Well, give yourself a thousand kisses from 
me, my blessing. I WAS so proud of you 
when I read you had been a little bit home- 
sick but “tried not to feel it”. Write to me 
soon and tell me what you did on your birth- 
day and where you live and EVERYTHING. 
Daddy and I think of you so much and love 
you all the time and say three cheers that 
he is away in lovely, peaceful, kind Boston 
until this rackety time is over. 

All the loves, my pet, 
; > a See ae 


Mummie 











YANKEES BY ADOPTION 

Happy to be in Hanover, N. H., instead of 
London, Eng., are Tony and Michael Peacock. 
During the war they will live with Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal S. Blanchard of Worcester. The 
boys are thrilled about New England already 
and marvel at the great spaces of open country. 
They lived in Welwyn Garden City, a suburb of 
London. 

Blackington Photo 


18th September 





Will my darling Will! 

I am wondering if there is a letter from you 
to me in London. I told Daddie to be quick 
and send it on if it came as I do so look 
forward to hearing from you my blessing. 

There is a lot to do here. I am making 
really good blackout blinds AND digging an 
air raid shelter—just at the back door, in the 
bank AND weeding AND thinning straw- 
berries. 

Daddie is back in London but may be com- 
ing down here for a week’s holiday on Sat- 
urday. But you go on writing your letters 


to London because we can always collect 
them from there. 

I am thinking of you a lot and rejoicing 
to think of you in peace and safety. Things 
over here are so very warlike just now that 
it seems it can’t go on like this for very long. 
Of course we are going to win! Everybody 
is absolutely SURE of that, however often 
the bombs drop and however many houses 
they knock down! 

All the love and kisses 
ana x ha a 
Mummie 


>; * * *& * 


22nd Sept. 
My Darling Will, 

I have decided this time to print my whole 
letter—then it'll be easier for you to read. I 
am still here and Daddy is coming down for 
a holiday not this week but next. We wish 
of course that you could be here, too. 

We borrowed a black kitten from a farm 
near here yesterday but all it did was squeeze 
itself flat under furniture and “Miaow” very 
dismally into the night and wake us all up. 
Today I think it has run back to join its 
thin black brothers and we are really not 
sorry. 

Daddy says he is still sleeping with every- 
body else in the downstairs shelter. He says 
perhaps bunks are going to be put there for 
them to sleep on which will be much more 
comfortable than the floor! Perhaps when 
I go back with him to London the bunks will 
be all ready for us. 

Your Mummie sends all her love to her 
blessing ! 

Bae es 2 ee 
Mummie. 
ee 


* 29th Sept. 
Darling William: 

This -is the first letter I have written to 
your new address. It is so lovely to know 
you are staying with such kind people in 
such a lovely place. I was so hoping you'd 
be able to have a birthday party of some 
sort, lovey, and it was very nice to know 
that you would be sharing one with L—— 
and J as your birthdays are close to- 
gether. And by now I expect you are feeling 
quite settled down and almost feeling you 
have been there all your life? Do write to 
Daddy and me soon, lovey. 

Daddy has come down here for a week's 
holiday which I am very glad of as he has 
had a very noisy time in London lately. 

I suppose you are going to school with 
L and J Do you do script or 
ordinary writing there? Do you walk or go 
by car? I have written to your godmother 
who is in the Bahamas (if you look at a 
map you'll see where they are) and I told 
her where you are so don’t be surprised if 
you hear from her at Christmas. 

Would you tell Mrs. that I am so 
happy to think that you are with her, Darl- 
ing, and that it all shows that God is look- 
ing after you and leading you “where good- 
ness and mercy shall follow you all the days 
of your life”; and I shall be so grateful to 
hear from her when she has time to write. 

All the love in-the world, my precious 
little clever thing, and all the kisses, 

from Mummie 
) i ae Se Se Ge: Cp - 
(Continued on Paye 33) 
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“Dive for the oysters, dive for the clams,” barks Prompter George Scace, in checked 
shirt and dungarees, as Fiddler Richard Fox tap-taps the time. 


A few of the men manage to acquire a red ear before the huskin’, as did John Bartels, 
Jr., master of the Grange, displaying the prize to Miss Mary Tagliaferro. 
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A quintet of huskers and not a red ear among them! 


HUSKING 
BEE 


by 


Vera Victoreen 


Yankee sociables take many forms, folks 
even doing some of their hobnobbin’ at old- 
time husking bees, like this one held Oct. 
18 by Dalton Grange 23, at Dalton, Mass. 
A huskin’ takes plenty of elbow grease and 
provides a job for nearly everyone in the 
community, as this party shows. The husk- 
ing, followed by square dancing, was held 
in Dalton Grange Hall, built in 1873, oldest 
Grange headquarters in continuous use in 
the Bay State. 


The two bushels of red ears, which Dalton 

huskers had to import from North Egre- 

mont, 30 miles away, provide plenty of fun. 

This overalled gentleman surprises his girl 
right at her job. 


Cider and more cider — that’s what the 
huskers want, so Janet Cassidy lends a 
hand with the pouring. 
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Photograph by Emily Henry Bush 





Narsanret HAWTHORNE seems to 
belong on the interior—busily writing in the 
dim little study on the second floor—although 
whenever he starts to describe the house a 
very few sentences usually lead him out of 
doors and down to the quiet Concord River 


bounding the property. He had taken the 
house in the first ecstacy of his honeymoon— 
which was to prove lifelong. His notebooks 
brim over with happiness. Is it to be wondered 
that his Mosses from an Old Manse, written 
at this time, brought international fame to this 
simple, quiet house in historic Concord? 
Hawthorne, who may be considered the first 
American novelist, was scorned for his inno- 
cent belief that he could support a family with 
his writing. The scoffers were right—ma- 
terially. How much richer is America today 
because Hawthorne himself was not material. 

The mosses which he loved covered the old 
clapboards, unhappily destroying them, but 
those which replaced them seem today as 
venerable as the older ones must have been 
to him in 1842. 

The parlor to the left of the front door, as 
many of the other features of the house, is 
said to be exactly as.it was in his time. The 
grained woodwork of the period covers the 
earlier primitive “earth” colors. The hos- 
pitably smoked fireplace with its added nar- 
row mantel shelf, the solemn, stuffed owl, the 
corner alcove filled with books and the mix- 
ture of Colonial and Victorian furniture give 
a homelike quality to this room. It is easy 


to people it with Emerson, Thoreau, Chan- 
ning, Alcott, Prescott, Margaret Fuller, Haw- 
thorne who gathered here, that small group 
which had such profound influence in mould- 
ing the thought of their times. 

The visitor may wander from room to room 
and everywhere find evidence of the living 
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THE OLD MANSE 


Concord, Massachusetts 


by 
Philip Dana Orcutt, F. S. A., A. I. A. 


past. The study with the quaint inscriptions 
on the cracked panes greened by nearly two 
centuries of sunbeams, the architectural 
beauty of the staircase, the secret room where 
slaves were hid during the War between the 
States, diningroom, bedrooms,: and attic, all 
make fascinating rambling. 

Hawthorne records two ghosts. One ap- 
parently was a member of the dynasty of 
preachers whose reign in the Old Manse had 
then for the first time been broken. He sighed, 
he rustled papers, and his gown rustled as 
he passed on his serious way—otherwise in 
silence. The other ghost ‘was singularly 
pathetic, a servant maid who frequently at 
night washed and ironed and performed vari- 
ous menial chores, none of which survived the 
dawn. Hawthorne speculates on this long 
surviving conscience troubled by some task 
ill-done during her lifetime “—some _ill- 
starched ministerial band—disturbed the poor 
damsel in her grave and kept her at work 
without any wages.” 

Recently the Old Manse was offered for 
sale. Fear was felt that this would mean de- 
struction or commercialization. Fortunately 
the Trustees of Public Reservations, at 50 
Congress Street, Boston, a philanthropic 
group of individuals who derive no income 
from any source other than private contribu- 
tions, acquired the house. If they are suc- 
cessful in raising the money necessary to 
maintain it, the Old Manse will continue not 
only in the form in which it has always been 
—-furnished with the mementos of the historic 
characters who have impressed their per- 
sonalities upon it—but also cared for and kept 
in the spirit of those generous times. The Old 
Manse will be a place where all may come to 
absorb beauty and rest with eyes and spirit 
alike, a patriotic monument on whose soil was 
shed the blood of those to whom the freedom 
of America was more dear than life. 
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NEW ENGLAND RETURN 
By Wisert Snow 


I love the old New England ways, 
The vanishing New England speech, 
The salt that saturates the haze 
On every bleak New England beach; 
I love the gentle snow that falls 
On soft green fir and birch tree white, 
That decks with pearl the gray stone walls, 
And calms the coming on of night. 


Around the head of Tremont Street 
I gaze on faces whose imprint 
Three centuries needed to complete, 
Three centuries of New England flint: 
Ancestral fires burn in their eyes, 
And beacon messages to mine 
Across the years. New England dies? 
Nay, ripens like the choicest wine. 


I board a dim North Station train, 
And from the diner look to see 
Old landmarks on the way to Maine 
The years have made so dear to me. 
The great soft snowflakes zig-zag down 
On farm-hquse, pasture, thicket, field, 
Unravelling many a petty frown,— 
My own, my land’s protecting shield. 


I reach the house where I was born, 
And stand there while the falling snow 
Comes down and crowns old shingles worn 
With wreaths like those my thoughts bestow 
About the place. My heart is full, 
Full of this region that is home,— 
These woods, this cove, these cliffs whose 
pull 
Holds like great anchors through mad foam. 


*s** e+ * 


CHOIR LEADER 
By Rut Crary CLoucH 


At Canby Crossing in the hills 
She leads the Village Choir... . 
Gaunt and dour-faced “Old Mis’ Mills.” 
Quavering ever higher, 
Dauntlessly she swoops and trills 
A bit off key. Her sire 
Nods complacently and thrills 
Proudly to his Desire. 


Wiped away the week-day trials. 
“Rejoice !” she rasps, “Rejoice!” 

“Desirey always had,” he smiles, 
“Her mother’s handsome voice.” 
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BEACON HILL CAROLLERS 
By Etruet Barnett dE VITO 


Their scarlet lips and shining eyes 

Are a glowing glimpse of spring; 
Their frosted breaths make silver frames 
For every song they sing— 


Joyous they stand, with songs a shield 
Against old care and strife— 

An artist’s singing gallery 

Come suddenly to life. . . . 


Se 


NOVEMBER WALK 
By Lanstnc CHRISTMAN 


Last night the ground froze; snow whitens 

The shaded side of the plowed furrow, 

And the hills that face the north. In the 
woods 

\ brisk wind rattles the browned leaves 

Of the beech and oak; other trees have scat- 
tered 

Their colored signatures upon the ground. 

The fall smell of the woods is clear 

In this first cold. From the cliff’s edge, 

I look down upon the pool in the deep gully. 

Its water glistens as if the creek carried 

The silver of autumn down from the hills. 


*s+ e+ * 


DAZZLER IN GRAND CENTRAL 
By Frank E. PALMER 


With urban poise and cool sophistication 

She looks around her with a casual mien. 

Milady’s well aware how trim and sheen 

\ thing she is, and knows with exultation 

How men consider her a blonde sensation 

And covet her the moment she is seen. 

Behold how with the hauteur of a queen 

She saunters regally across the station! 

To see her thus, who’d have the least sus- 
picion 

That once, in printed dress and pig-tailed hair, 

She milked the cow and bedded down the 
mare, 

And caused no man a secret inhibition— 

Not even Elmer, tugging at the plow? 

(But Elmer, Elmer, you should see her now !) 


ses * + 


THESE ARE THE THINGS 
By Rutu Crary CLouGH 


These are the things I never can forget :— 
Fire-light diffused through mica in the deep 
Of night; Grandmother's cap of plaited net; 
Twin prints by Currier and Ives, “AsLEEep” 
And “Wipe Awake”; the whispering soft 
sweep 
Ot princess gowns of gray my mother wore. 
\nd O I think my heart will always leap 
To rain on attic roofs; an open door; 
\nd old-rose carpetting, moss-deep upon 
the floor. 





Photograph by Emily Henry Bush 





Ho SES, as well as individuals, 
have genealogies. The impress of human per- 
sonalities on structure and form lives on be- 
yond the lifetime of mortals to give to certain 
favored buildings what we call atmosphere. 
Singularly rich in this intangible patina is the 


Old Manse in Concord, Massachusetts. The 
Reverend William Emerson built it in 1765. 
Ten years later he was to stand beside its 
gambrel end, surrounded by his parishioners, 
to witness the “shot heard around the world,” 
to see on his own property the blood-letting 
of neighbor and enemy in that definitive blow 
for American liberty. 

The historic marked the end of 
the overlong period of medizvalism in Eng- 
lish America, although American architecture 
had already achieved its renaissance. In the 
Old Manse the exterior doorways preserve 
the best Georgian tradition, translating into 
wood, which was a strictly American 
tribution, the stone forms of pilaster and pedi- 
ment which Inigo Jones had brought from 
Italy to reach their highest English form in 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
notable group of English architects of the 
Georgian period developed, adapted and 
multiplied this motif as perhaps the most 
emblematic feature of their work. In New 
England stone for carving was rare and first- 
growth white pine everywhere in rich abun- 
dance. The builders, following their books 
exactly in spirit and proportion, but freely 
extemporizing in the adaptation of detail, cre- 
ated in the new medium of wood a new world 
architecture ‘sound in tradition, true in pro 
portion, and rich in local variation. 

The small windows with their twenty-four 
diminutive panes (eighteen on the top storey) 
seem to measure out the light with due regard 
for its richness as it creeps hesitatingly into 
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the generous rooms. In those days of unend- 
ing contest between fireplace and winter cold, 
openings to the exterior were as few and as 
small as might provide the minimum service- 
able daylight. Now, a comfortable bay win- 
dow has been added to the south and a dormer, 
which breaks the symmetry of the east front— 
although giving to the attic much needed light 
and air. 

The small lights in the windows were of 
crown glass, so-named because, in the blow- 
ing, the molten silica took the form of an 
inverted basin or crown. Each pane retained 
on the exterior a convex form catching the 
light unevenly and giving to the window open- 
ing a pleasantly varied texture, impossible 
with flat glass. Where the glassblower’s tube, 
or “pontil,” was attached to the glass a thick 
nubbin remained forming the bull's eye 
These bull's eyes—frequently placed across 
the tops of exterior doors—as in the Old 
Manse—lead the sunbeams a still more de- 
vious dance before they are permitted to 
penetrate to chaste New England hallways. 

The second owner, the second minister of 
the Old Manse, was Ezra Ripley. Not con- 
tent with inheriting the house and the pulpit 
of his predecessor he also married his widow 
and lived happily, the proud possessor of all 
three, into his tenth decade. He planted the 
orchard late im life and derived particular 
satisfaction from surviving many of those who 
called him utopian for planting the trees whose 
fruit they thought he could never live to 
enjoy. 

He was innocently proud of owning such 
historic land. When a visitor was present 
he would give orders for the cow to be driven 
to the battlefield. This would be the excuse for 
him to tell the story of the fight on which he 
considered himself the authority. 
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of the Ehristehd Candles 





Fashioned from a Gift of Friendship on a Down East Farm 





Orie HERFoRD once wrote de- 
lightfully of an “Artful Ant,” who was able 
“to make from nothing, enough to feed five 
score.” My mother promptly dubbed me 
“Artful Ant” and it was probably in this con- 
nection that she stopped by here at Old 
Decoven Farm one day and gave me a small 
box of candle ends. 

“They are too short to be of any use,” said 
I. (Having no electricity we go about after 
dark with candles, since our ancient, most 
uneven floors make carrying kerosene lamps 
dangerous. ) 

“I believe you told me that John found 
some old candle moulds in the attic,” she 
answered. “It might be interesting to cast 
some candles and see how they would look.” 

I was cross. With nine hundred and ninety- 
nine, necessary chores, why add insult to 
injury? My feet get tired and my hands get 
sore and my red-headed temper—! However, 
mother was always so considerate and gen- 
erous I said, “Anon, perhaps. Thanks for 
the kindly thought—” but it was late the next 
spring when I finally tried it. 

Stringing the moulds wasted almost an 
hour and then when I poured in the melted 
wax it leaked right out because the wicks 
weren't jammed in. The wick holes were 
so tiny they took string almost as fine as 
thread. I spattered the floor and shelves and 
myself and slopped a lot down the sink drain 
which promptly stopped up so I had to call 
in a neighbor, who took off the trap and re- 
moved a lump of wax large as an egg and sug- 
gested I try doing it out on the piazza. My 
fingers burned and cracked and I got madder 
and madder and finally after wasting enough 
energy to spring-clean a large room I had 
four candles, one of them slightly crooked. 
Their shape was odd and rather lovely and 
indubitably old, but thanks to the melting and 
re-melting and scraping off the oiled floor 
their color was a grubby, faded, fearfully 
unpleasant bilious pink! At dusk I lighted 
the crooked one and you couldn’t see a 
thing by its light. Not one thing. It just 
made everything gloomier. I realized then 
that the idea was to get as much candle, and 
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as long burning a one as possible, with the 
least possible amount of material and quite 
regardless of illumination. (Through the years 
I've enlarged the wick holes with an ice pick 
until I now use wicking big as a match and 
“Oh, my friends, it gives a lovely light.” ) 

I set the second candle in an old brass candle 
stick on my desk and it really did look very 
much of a muchness. The third I gave to 
mother, who was enchanted and did much as 
I had done. The fourth I laid away in a 
drawer of the highboy and promptly forgot. 

One afternoon in August a friend who was 
partly paralyzed came to call and enquired 
what we'd been doing. I told him of the 
candles and asked if he’d like to see one. He 
would. He turned it over and over in his 
frail old hands, examined the little conical 
tip, the rough cast butt, the general contours. 
“What a dear thing,” said he. “It looks posi- 
tively ancient and absolutely fascinating.” 
Personally, I thought it looked like fury, but 
after he reluctantly returned it I said, “Would 
you,—would you like to have this?” and 
“Would 1!” he exclaimed and fairly snatched 
it from me. “So-o-o,” thought I, “with money 
to buy anything under heaven he fancies, he 
thinks it’s that desirable.” 

In December I cast about a dozen more 
and John made primitive birch sockets for 
them. At that season of the year we have 
a score of youngsters in and out constantly, 
getting warmed or fed after skating and of 
them all, busy about their own affairs, only 
one, Mary Little, showed any interest in what 
I was doing. She was twelve at the time, 
a highly intelligent, charming child, and she 
asked a thousand questions and offered to 
“Help.” I told her that another year I would 
make more and she should have one. 

The recipients of that first grist were very 
much pleased and the next year I more than 
doubled the number of candles I made and 
John improved the sockets to look like the left 
hand one in our friend Mr. Gleason's sketch. 
I gave Mary hers and she, child fashion, told 
all the other children, and the next day | 
was smothered in youngsters whose one in- 
terest in life, apparently, was candles. A 


caterer friend—now retired, alas—gave me 
heaps of ends and I was able to cast enough 
candles to give one apiece to all the young- 
sters in addition to my previously intended 
beneficiaries. As I worked on them I tried to 
fix, in my tired head, an illusive memory of a 
Christmas legend I’d somewhere heard or 
read. I finally reduced it to two easily re- 
membered sentences, thus,—“On Christmas 
Eve the Spirit of the Christ Child wanders 
about the earth to discover if everyone is 
happy. Where He sees a lighted candle set 
in the window to guide Him on His way, He 
pauses to bless the souls within the house.” 
These, I decided, were “Christ Child Candles,” 
and to every child receiving one I repeated 
the story and had him say it after me and on 
each candle I placed a star to distinguish it. 

Of the incidents connected with these can- 
dies through the years I could write a volume 
but suffice it to say that the next year I set 
them, nearly a hundred, in roughly fashioned 
sockets of plaster, gilded or silvered, with the 
candle top decorated to match. The grubby 
looking ones I gilded all over and the effect 
was very gay. (Pictured right, above.) 

The following year, since the colors were 
all deep and lovely, I used birch sockets again 
for one hundred and sixty candles, and loud 
were the protests. “They are quaint but not 
as pretty. Can’t you invent something dif- 
ferent?” many asked. For almost a yeat 
I cogitated, determined to make a socket to 
end all hope of disparaging comparison. It is 
pictured above in the centre. Alfred Senter 
and John spent a whole Sunday afternoon and 
much gas getting the bayberry. Three neigh- 
bors helped about the quahog shells, as did 
John and I. Friends gave wax enough to 
make one hundred and ninety-six candles for 
sockets (and others to use without) and when 
they stood, rank on rank, on the pine dining 
table with its drop-leaves raised (in our lovely 
two hundred-year-old dining room, all sk) 
blue and white, pine and polished pewter) 
they were an unforgettable sight 

I had “buttered” the bottoms of the shells 
with plaster so they wouldn't rock. Then into 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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ly a respected, landowning citi- 
zen of any New England community should 
appear in public wearing a loincloth, the pop- 
ulace, needless to say, would be up in arms. 
Our present-day philosophy accepts |loin- 
cloths as the apparel of Mahatma Gandhi and 
his Indian mystics, but we consider them 
pretty far-fetched for a respectable Yankee. 
Starting from this premise of comparison, 
it is easy to understand the Yankee state of 
affairs, described in a single sentence on a 
nonument in the old North Leominster, Mas- 
achusetts, graveyard. The monument is dec- 
rated with the head of a man from whose 
chin flows a triumphant, patriarchal beard. 
Below the head is the inscription : 
PERSECUTED FOR 
WEARING THE BEARD 
JOSEPH PALMER 
died 
U7 tober 30, 1875 
\cep 84 Years, 5 MontTus 
The story of the life to which this monu- 
nent was raised affords many hilarious pic- 
tures to the present-day researcher into the 
diaries of Joseph Palmer, of members of 
Bronson Alcott’s Consociate Family ; and the 
newspaper files of another age. It is the 
story of one of the most eccentric, lovable, 
and stubborn Yankees who ever made a con- 
siderable mark on the pages of local history. 
And if we are amused at the very bitter 
insolence, and persecution which 
Joseph Palmer suffered at the hands of fel- 
low-citizens because he was “sot in his ways,” 
we must remember that day was not our day. 
Palmer was a shrewd, industrious farmer 
who had fought in the war of 1812 as his 
father, before him, had fought in the Revolu- 
tion. After the war, Joseph Palmer settled 
on the farm in No Town which he had in- 
herited, indirectly, from his maternal grand- 
father, Captain Noah Wiswell. Bravery dur- 
ing the Indian wars had brought the gore of 
unclaimed land between Fitchburg and Leo- 
minster to Captain Wiswell, by gift of the 
General Court of Massachusetts. The sec- 
tion had no meeting house, belonged to no 
township, and was tax-free. Its owner was 
something of a feudal baron, without sub- 
jects. Interpreting this status literally, when 
Joseph Palmer made ready to marry Nancy 
Thompson Tenney—she who was known as 
The Widow Tenney—he posted his own banns 
on a pine tree in No Town. Fitchburg folk, 
jealous of independence, muttered that the 
marriage wasn’t legal since no banns had been 
published in the Fitchburg meeting house. 
Investigation proved that it was, so Joseph 
Palmer’s first publicly-noted queer 
was proven sound. 
His next 





ridicule, 


notion 


queer notion got him into the 
definite bad graces of other citizens, because 
it affected them personally. A religious man, 


eget : : 
ne was one of the earliest temperance advo- 





WHEN WHISKERS WEREN’T IN FLOWER 


by Isabel R. A. Currier 









cates, and refused to serve rum to his hired 
hands during haying and harvest. Avail- 
able farmhands boycotted against him, and 
refused to work for a man so stingy as to 
deny the men a little stimulant in the course 
of their labors. Palmer retaliated by hiring 
boys, but at least one mother refused to let 
her son “work for a man so mean that he 
won't give the boys a drop of liquor.” 

Then came the beard 

It was partly religious fervor: Palmer 
wanted to emulate Christ in every way pos- 
sible. It must have had something to do 
with indolence. Palmer could “see no sense 
in a man scraping his face from fifty-two 
to three hundred and sixty-five times a year. 
He could use the time to better purpose.” 
Certainly, its luxuriance had some vanity in 
it; a man with a beard, generally, has raised 
the beard lovingly, whisker by whisker. He 
fancies it, and fancies his face when adorned 
with it. The Palmer beard flourished the 
more because the Palmer sense of personal 
independence was piqued by his neighbors’ 
objection to it. His right to wear whiskers, 


so long as they were his whiskers, became the 
obsession of Joseph Palmer’s life. 








One of the first public appearances of the 
Palmer whiskers was fraught with melodrama. 
At a Holy Communion service in the Fitch- 
burg meetinghouse, the Reverend George 
Trask deliberately passed by the reverent face 
behind the beard. Outraged, Palmer strode 
to the Communion table, helped himself to 
the Sacraments, and, wiping the wine off his 
beard with the back of his hand exclaimed 
to clergyman and congregation: 

“I love my Jesus as well, and better, than 
any of you do.” 


Thereafter, the first citizen of No Town 
was a marked man for the jeers of the popu- 
lace whenever he came among them. The 
farm in No Town was concentrating on beef 
at that time, as its main product (this was 
during the late 1820's), and Joseph Palmer 
went frequently to Fitchburg to market his 
meat Children stoned him through the 
streets—the same children who, at less ag- 
gressive age, had toed the mark when 
threatened with The Man With The Beard 
as punishment for naughtiness: “Old Palmer 
will catch you in his whiskers if you don’t 
watch out.” Men threatened him with shav- 
ing by violence. The Reverend George Trask, 
encountering him on the street, said: “Palmer, 
why don’t you shave and not go around look- 
ing like the devil?” 

Retorted the Bearded Fiend of No Town: 

“Mr. Trask, ain’t you a mite mistaken in 
your personages? I never saw a picture of 
Satan with much of a beard, but, if I recol- 
lect, Jesus wore one a good deal like mine.” 

The Reverend Trask was squelched, but not 
won over. 

Like many another Yankee, Palmer’s pur- 
pose was cemented by opposition. He would 
part with his life rather than part with his 
whiskers. It mattered little that his son, later 
Dr. Thomas Palmer of Fitchburg, was picked 
upon at school as the son of “Old Palmer.” 
It mattered less that every trip to market 
was like a running of the gauntlet. Joseph 
Palmer had raised his whiskers from the 
ground up, and he meant to therish them. 

The beard became an unruffled bone of 
contention between Palmer and the rest of 
his world. His son relates, in an interview 
in the Boston Globe in 1884: 

“One day, as Father was coming out of the 
old Fitchburg Hotel, where he had been to 
carry some provision, he then being in the 
butchering business, he was seized by four 
men whose names I have, not in mind now, 
who were armed with shears, lather, and 
razor, their intention being to shave him . . .” 

The four waylayers laid violent hands on 
Mr. Palmer and threw him to the stone steps 
of the hotel, hurting his back severely. 
Palmer struggled, but the struggle was a los- 
ing one, until he bethought himself of the 
loose-jointed jackknife in his waistcoat 
pocket. Getting a hold on it, he stabbed to 
right and left at the legs of his assailants 
His aim hit two of them, and all ran away, 
to swear out a warrant for Palmer's arrest 
on a charge of “unprovoked assault.” At 
the trial, Justice Brigham upheld the plain- 
tiffs. He reckoned that Palmer was guilty 
of “unprovoked assault” because he disturbed 
the peace constantly by wearing a beard. 
Justice Brigham imposed a fine of ten dol- 
lars. Joseph Palmer refused to pay. He 
said he would maintain a principle to the 
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last ditch. So, he went to the county jail at 
Worcester, to be lodged with the debtors. 

He entered the prison early in 1830—and 
remained for over a year and a half. 

Under date of June 21, 1830, one learns 
from Joseph Palmer’s diary that two cell- 
mates talked at length of a plot to attack him 
and cut off his beard. One of the plotters 
offered to watch the operation, and sweat 
that he had not seen it. At any rate, he 
averred, if they got into trouble for having 
committed the act, they could collect enough 
money in the streets to pay their fines. The 
jailer came along to overhear this remark, 
and agreed with it in sulphurous language. 
The jailer suggested that the other two re- 
move the beard while Palmer slept. Then 
he amused himself for a spell by cursing The 
Man With The Beard and spitting on him. 
The same jailer (whose name was Wildes) 
kept his prisoner without water for nearly a 
week, then fetched a pail and threw it at him 
The undaunted Palmer put his biscuits into 
the water on the floor to moisten them, and 
ate them that way. But he retaliated fur- 
ther that day. He went to his cell window 
in the late afternoon, and began shouting: 
“Murder! Murder! Murder at the Jail!” A 
considerable crowd collected, and induced 
Jailers Bellows and Wildes to go to the cell. 
They dragged him back to solitary confine- 
ment for his pains (although they gave him 
water) and kept him there until Christmas 
day. The date of the watery episode was 
September 22nd. 

Despite these hardships, when his sentence 
was up, Palmer refused to leave the jail. He 
had had to provide his own food, water, and 
fuel for heat. He considered that the jailers 
had cheated him, since he was supposed 
to be serving out a fine, so he refused to 
leave. Everyone who knew him exhorted 
him to leave, but it was a waste of breath. 
His mother, Margaret Palmer, wrote to im- 
plore him “not to be so set.” <A delega- 
tion called on him as noted in his diary: 

“In the afternoon Calvin Willard, Ashel 
Bellows, Wildes, and Lawyer Goodwin, with 
four or five other gentlemen, came in. Wil- 
lard said, ‘How do you do, Palmer?’ I said, 
‘Pretty tolerable well for me except I have 
got a bad cold.’ One of the men which I 
took to be Esqre. Weed said to me: ‘Why 
don’t you go out? What do you stay here 
for? Why don’t you pay up the demand and 
go out?’ I said I have no way to pay it. 
Goodwin said: ‘A man from Fitchburg told 
me today that he has from ten to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars property.’ Willard said: ‘I al- 
ways took him to be a man of property.’ 
One of the men said: ‘I think there ought to 
be some measures taken to secure the board if 
he stops here.’ I said, ‘I board myself and have 
hard work to get it in here for the money.’ 
One said: ‘How much was your fine?’ I 
said, Ten dollars, I believe it was.” ; 

Come Spring, the jail was so heartily tired 
of having Palmer as lodger that intensive 
efforts to dislodge him were renewed. He 
repeated that they had put him in there, and 
they'd have to take him out, for he’d be blowed 
if he walked out. So, they took him out. 
They picked him up as he sat in a chair in 
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his cell and carried chair and all to the 
street outside the jail, set it and its occupant 
down, and hurried back to bar the jail gate 
behind him. 

When he heard of the proposed Transcen- 
dentalist community which Bronson Alcott 
and Charles Lane were to establish at Har- 
vard to cultivate the spirit of universal love 
and wisdom, he offered to run the farm with- 
out pay. The Fruitlands community would 
not have survived as long as it did had it 
not been for Palmer’s shrewd farm manage- 
ment. At that period; 1843, The Man With 
the Beard wore white cotton garments to 
match a beard that was white also. He 
entered whol: heartedly into the idealistic 
plans of the Transcendentalists, and let them 
try every project once before he interfered 
with a practical solution. When they found 
that spading the land so as to spare the 
strength of beasts was pretty exacting to 
their own strength, he hurried to No Town 
and returned with a yoke of oxen. At least, 
he called them oxen. One day, Anna and 
Louisa May Alcott came upon the patri- 
archal figure in the barn, sneaking a drink of 
milk (forbidden in the community) and re- 
ported him. One of the oxen was a cow, 
but Palmer’s usefulness counterbalanced 
Lane's and Alcott’s displeasure. “I have to 
have something besides garden sass,” Palmer 
complained. 

He stayed with the Community, “chorin’ 
around” until it disbanded. Then he bought 
the property from Charles Lane, and con- 
tinued to live there until his death, leaving 
the farm in No Town. Lane, and another 
Transcendentalist, Samuel Bower, both wished 
to form another community with Palmer. His 
shrewdness and his good living won all of the 
Consociate Family to him. But the plan never 
matured and, without any fanfare or planning 
about it, Joseph Palmer and his wife, Nancy, 
promoted the doctrine of universal love all 
by themselves at Fruitlands. Emerson used 
to visit him. They kept open house for all 
wayfarers and plain tramps. The pot was 
always on the fire, a bed was always avail- 
able, and Palmer responded only by reproach- 
ful looks to Harvard neighbors who railed 
against “Old Palmer’s home for tramps.” 

The Palmer stubbornness persisted to the 
end. The right of way to Fruitlands crossed 
old Silas Dudley’s land to the highway. The 
two men battled about the right of way with- 
out ceasing. One time, after a heavy snow- 
storm, Palmer started to shovel the snow off 
the right of way. Dudley came out and shov- 
eled it back again. They kept at it all day— 
both mulish old men shovelling against the 
other’s determination. Finally, they sent for 
Mr. Emerson to come and settle the ques- 
tion (he had held the title to the Fruitlands 
Community for Charles Lane), and he did. 

But my favorite picture of Joseph Palmer 
is an incident of his aging years, when beards 
had come into full flower on all masculine 
faces, and flirtatious maidens said that kiss- 
ing a man without whiskers was like eating 
an egg without salt. In this enlightened period, 
Joseph Palmer encountered Reverend George 
Trask—he who had railed at whiskers as ap- 
purtenances of the devil. On the reverend 
countenance bloomed a hopeful beard. Joseph 
Palmer—incorrigible Bad Boy of Worces- 
ter County—walked up, and stroked Mr. 
Trask’s beard, coyly. 


“Knoweth,” he said, “that thy redeemer 


liveth ?” 





GENEALOGY 


By Lloyd K. Towle 
(SAWYER FAMILY) 





A record of Barnabas and Lydia Sawyer 
and children 


BIRTHS 

Barnabas Sawyer, born April 30, 1761. 

Lydia, his 2nd wife, born February 14, 1766. 

Hannah, his 3d wife, born March 12, 1777. 

William, born January, 1785 

Sally, born January 30, 1788. 

Lydia, born November 13, 1792. 

3arnabas Whitcomh, born October 23, 1794. 

Silas, born April 25, 1798. 

Rebecca, born March 22, 1799. 

Unity, dau. of Barnabas and Unity, his Ist 
wife, born May 16, 1780. 

William Sawyer married Hannah Whit- 
comb, first wife. Second wife, Sarah Sawtell, 
daughter of Richard and Abigail Smith. 

Barnabas Sawyer, son of William 
Sarah Sawtell, married Unity Lloughton, first 
wife. 

Unity, daughter of Barnabas and Unity 
Sawyer, married Burnell. 

Hannah Whitcomb baptized May 30, 1713. 


DEATHS 

Lydia Sawyer Junior, died May 28, 1810. 

Sally Davis, died June 1, 1814. 

Unity Burnell, died April 6, 1818 

Lydia Sawyer Senior, died August 24, 1818 

Phinehas Ingals Sawyer, son of Barnabas 
W. Sawyer, died Feb. 13, 1825, aged 9 mos. 
28 days. 

Almira Houghton Burnell, died Nov. 19, 
1832, aged 22 yrs. 12 days. 

Martha Davis, died Dec. 14, 1839, aged 26 
yrs. 1 mo. 25 days. 

Doctor Levi Sawyer, died March 13, 1844, 
aged about 63 yrs. 

My brother Benjamin, died March 30, 1844, 
aged 85 yrs. 7 mos. 20 days. 

In Buxton, January 25, 1848, died Barnabas 
Sawyer, aged 86 yrs. 8 mos. 25 days. 

Barnabas Whitcomb Sawyer, died Decem- 
ber 5, 1858, aged 64 yrs. 1 mo. 12 days. 

In Lancaster, Nov. 19, 1832, died Almira 
Houghton Burnell, daughter of Unity Sawyer. 

Rebecca died November 3, 1874. 

Elijah Davis, died February 6, 1879. 
(Record taken from family Bible now in 
possession of Mrs. Jane Anderson, 
Buxton, Maine) 


QUERIES 


Wanted: A card from anyone who is a 
descendant of the Avery, Averill or Averil 
family who settled in the 1600's near Ipswich. 

Wanted: Parentage of Elijah Wood who 
died in Gardner, Mass., Feb. 8, 1788. His wife 
was Isabella (Wood) Wood. She died May 
17, 1808. Where and when was Elijah born? 

Wanted: Ancestry of Samuel Eastman, 
born in Henniker, N. H. He was the father 
of Amos Whitney Eastman, born in Vershire 
or possibly Strafford, Vt., in 1804. 

Wanted: Parentage and ancestry of Harry 
Blinn Smith, born about 1790, who married 
Juliana Perkins, dau. of Samuel. Their chil- 
dren (born probably in N. Y. state) were 
Cordelia, born 1814; William Bowman; 
Edwin P.; Richard; and Ambrosia. William 
Bowman Smith m. Cynthia Tinkham. Cor- 
delia Smith m. Philip Hoag. 
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SWENSON AND THE WHITE CORNFLAKE 4y Dorothy Gulick 


WW: get used to every kind of 
speiker in a boys’ school, but the gentleman 
who came to read Vachel Lindsay’s poems to 
us caught us off our guard. He had a beau- 
tiful voice and an obvious reverence for his 
subject. Yet I knew as I sat there that Vachel 
Lindsay was getting away from me. Poems, 
formerly familiar enough, seemed to lack any 
meaning, or to acquire new and fearful ones. 
There was an ad lib quality to some of the 
lines. When the speaker read “Abraham Lin- 
coln Walks at Midnight,” he chanted mourn- 
fully : 

And who will bring the white peas 

That he may sleep upon his hill again? 
I got the key after worrying over it for a 
while. The speaker, one of those human bees 
who buzzes his s sounds, wasn’t ad libbing at 
all 3y unconscious substitutions such as 
“peas” for “peace” he gave the boys a baffling 
evening, yet they got more original ideas from 
him than they get from our conventional 
speakers. I spent the whole time wrestling 
with my conscience, however. For the thought 
of Lincoln, sleepless because no one brought 
him white peas, brought to mind the whole 
shameful set of circumstances connected with 
Swenson and the white cornflake. 

Swenson was one of those unfortunate boys 
who believes everything he hears, regardless 
of the source. It may be possible for a Be- 
liever to succeed in some of the professions, 
provided he gets an education, but I find it 
hard to see how he could ever get through a 
boys’ boarding school. During the few weeks 
that Swenson lasted with us, he sat at our 








. . this author really 


+ + 
has a sense of humor 


table in the dining room. My husband and I 
spent our entire time during meals in cor- 
recting the information Swenson received in 
the dormitory and on the athletic field. It 
hadn’t occurred to us that most of our stu- 
dents were base scoundrels with no scruples, 
but if they really gave Swenson the misin- 
formation he collected, I blush for them. In- 
evitably, of course, came the day when we 
found ourselves doing the same thing, with 
the purest intentions in the world. 

We had oranges for breakfast on that par- 
ticular morning. Our school does not have 
orange spoons, and ten minutes spent in spray- 
ing and dodging six boys who are dissecting 
oranges with tea spoons can be pretty trying. 
It was with a sigh of relief that my husband 
settled down to serving the cold cereal. When 
he came upon a small piece of waxed paper 
from the cereal box in the dish, he put it 
carefully on top of one of the servings and re- 
marked affably, “And here we have one of 
those rare collector's items, a pure white 
cornflake.” 

The boys laughed politely, as they always 
laugh at the headmaster’s jokes, and passed 
the bowl down to Swenson, who was next in 
line for cereal. I saw him looking over the 
piece of waxed paper. With the trust that 
two weeks with us had not been able to shat- 
ter, he spread sugar over his cornflakes, in- 
cluding the white one. As a look of amaze- 
ment went round the table, he poured cream 
over them. We realized that it was too late 
to do anything. Confession would only have 
made us seem so low that it was impossible. 


We leaned back in our chairs and watched 
while Swenson ate the white cornflake. My 
husband wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose. I blushed and 
avoided the eyes of the boys. The boys were 
gentlemen. 

It took Swenson an interminable time to 
finish his cereal. He chewed with his mouth 
open most of the time, and it was not a pretty 
sight at best. Impeded by the white corn- 
flake, he looked dreadful. After all the other 
bowls had been collected, he sat there, still 
chewing. Finally he turned to my husband. “I 
don’t see that it tastes any different from the 
other cornflakes,” he said, “But it’s harder 
to chew, sir. It’s really tough.” 

My husband signaled the waiter, who re- 
moved Swenson’s cereal bowl. We passed 
him the toast and jam. We covered him with 
little attentions to hide our embarrassment 
and to cover our shame. Swenson finished his 
meal, but when he left the dining room to go 
to his first class he was still chewing. 

Some day, in a magnificent spring cleaning, 
I know that we will find Swenson’s white 
cornflake firmly stuck to the bottom of one of 
the chairs, or neatly attached to the back of 
a desk, where he must have deserted it when 
he decided that white cornflakes were not 
meant to swallow. I can only hope that his 
life, as it shaped up, did not bring him the 
desire for white peas that it brought Lin- 
coln. Even if the lack of them keeps Swen- 
son forever sleepless on his hill, he is better 
off than he would be chewing them. I have a 
feeling that he looks better, too. 

















VERMONT WINTER 
(Continued from Page 15) 


good comfortable Sears-Roebuck chair 
and held the clipping out before me. 
Working in the maple bush and snow- 
light have made me far-sighted. 1 
can't read print when it is close up to 
my eyes, 


KOLBE & BERGER GALLERIES 
OPEN ANNUAL SPRING SHOW 


... The prize-winning ‘Vermont Win- 
ter’ by Elliot Stanhope is superb and 
at once typical of the freshness and 
clarity of a ‘genre’ painting. The sub- 
ject is a farmer and his wife, com- 
placent after their day's toil, seated 
before the fireplace in the neat living- 


room. Painted with attention to de- 
tail as well as breadth of perception, 
it suggests the severity of Brant Hood's 
‘New England Gothic’ It is an 
excellent example of American folk art 
and possesses a flavor that belongs to 
that particular region in Vermont and 
to the life that goes on there.” 
THE END 
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TO THE RESCUE 


Phillips N. Case 















an oft told story 


preserved here for posterity 

















Doame an unusually heavy fog of pro- 
longed duration late in January 1910, the six 
masted schooner, Mertie B. Crowley, under 
command of Captain William Haskell, with 
his wife as passenger and a crew of thirteen 
men, lay hove-to, wallowing helplessly in the 
frigid calm air and heavy ocean swells which 
were the aftermath of a bad storm at sea 

When the fog finally lifted and a breeze 
sprang up from the northwest, Captain Has- 
kell ordered the sheets flattehed, and sailing 
close hauled on the port tack, stood in toward 
the mainland in the hope of making some 
familiar landfall from which he could take a 
fresh departure on his voyage down east. 

At sea as elsewhere, hindsight is better 
than foresight, and in this instance, as nearly 
as could be determined afterward, the cap- 
tain and his officers had underestimated the 
strength of the full course east tides resulting 
from the recent gale, with the result that 
what they had taken to be Shinnecock was in 
all probability Block Island Light, forty miles 
or more to the eastward. Ignorant of all this 
at the time, Captain Haskell gave the helms- 
man an east-north-easterly course, fully ex- 
pecting that before daylight they would pick 
up Block Island Light from which they 
could shape their course through Vineyard 
Sound, when, in reality, they were already 
abreast of that island. So it happened that 
instead of making Block Island Light early 
the next morning, the big schooner sailed on, 
south of No Man’s Land and south of Mar- 
thas Vineyard. 
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Without the least suspicion of impending 
catastrophe, they sailed on serenely eastward 
toward the great Wasque Shoal and mass of 
rips which extend for miles out to sea from 
the southeast corner of the Vineyard. So you 
can imagine their surprise and dismay when, 
a few minutes later, without warning, the 
stately ship struck hard on this dreaded shoal 
and was caught like a rat in a trap. 

Scarcely half an hour after she had struck, 
the big schooner, already filled and her decks 
swept clean of everything including the cabin 
houses, broke in two amidships. Then her 
stern settled rapidly, while the three after 
masts tottered and swayed at crazy angles. 
However, by sheer good luck, the crew had 
taken refuge in the fore and main rigging, 
and these masts continued to stand upright. If 
one were superstitious—and most sailors are 
—it was a good omen. 

Though it was only a matter of an hour or 
so after the schooner became stranded, it must 
have seemed ages to the all but frozen ref- 
ugees, when, in the growing morning light, 
they were discovered by those who lived near- 
est the beach. Simultaneously, the pilot of 
one of the island steamers who, from a point 
of vantage high up on the bridge, could look 
over the low hills, made out the wreck in the 
morning twilight. Hurriedly an urgent tele- 
phone appeal was made to the Coast Guard 
Station at Woods Hole, as the result of which 
the revenue cutter Acushnet was dispatched 
to the scene under forced draft. Meanwhile 
frantic signals were being exchanged between 
those on shore and the sailors on the schooner 
which was rapidly being pounded to pieces. 


Then as with a single thought, a delegation 
of excited people started up street, as they 
had often done before. Nobody thought to 
put into words where they were going, nor 
was it necessary. With one. accord they 
headed straight for the home of Captain Levi 
Jackson. If anyone could reach the wreck, 
rescue those aboard and bring them safely 
ashore, they all knew that that person was 
Levi and his crew in his staunch thirty-seven 
foot auxiliary fishing sloop, the Priscilla 
Moreover, they knew that come back or not, 
it would never so much as cross the mind of 
Levi Jackson not to make the attempt. 

Levi did not bother to ask questions, but 
simply glanced tenderly at his wife, between 
whom there seemed to be exchanged a volume 
of mute understanding far more expressive 
than words, then lifting his southwester from 
a peg on the wall he made for the door with 
the simple words, “Let’s go!” 

Rounding Cape Pogue an hour or so later, 
Captain Jackson steered his staunch craft south 
through Muskeget Channel—which separates 
Marthas Vineyard from the smaller island of 
Muskeget, Tuckernuck and Nantucket— 
toward the open ocean. As they approached 
the southern end of Muskeget Channel, the 
seas from outside rolled in higher and higher. 
Yet, in this emergency, Captain Jackson and 
his crew were acutely aware that time was 
precious ; knew that somehow they must drive 
their able boat through the breakers if they 
hoped to reach the stricken Crowley ere that 
once proud ship either broke up or her crew 
became transformed into stiffly frozen corpses 
where they had lashed themselves securely far 
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aloft in the fore and main rigging for tem- 
porary safety from the ravaging seas. How 
they manoeuvered their craft so as to reach 
the vessel is a thrilling tale of seamanship 
and heroism ; but in order that one may appre- 
ciate as fully as possible how the feat was 
accomplished, a little preliminary explana- 
tion is essential. 

The Mertie B. Crowley had grounded on 
the western side of the shoal where it curved 
toward the shore line of Marthas Vineyard. 
If she were to be reached at all, it could’ be 
only as the result of the utmost skill in han- 
dling the boat, coupled with an expert knowl- 
edge of those waters, unlimited daring, and a 
large measure of good luck. None knew bet- 
ter than Levi Jackson how to handle a boat, 
and none was better acquainted with the wa- 
ters over and through which they must fight 
their way. 

It was here that he gave a demonstration 
of resourcefulness which, in spite of their 
grave fears, caused a wave of admiration to 
sweep over those who watched anxiously 
from the shore. Skillfully he worked the 
Priscilla through the narrow gut of very 
shallow water between Skiff’s Island and 
Wasque Point, the former making a slight 
lee which enabled him, after a terrific battle, 
to get out of the channel. Once outside, Levi 
bore westerly through a slue of deeper water 
along the shore of Martha’s Vineyard until 
clear of the shoal, and then worked his little 
vessel off-shore as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. Every foot of the distance it 
was a case of dodging the blind breakers 
which rose without warning accompanied by 
deafening roars like broadsides from a battle- 
ship. His course was necessarily a zig-zag 
one. Many were the close shaves ; frequently 
did they sheer off sharply to starboard or port 
barely in time to escape the full fury of the 
combers ; again and again the cockpit was all 
but filled; it was a case of hang on and bail, 
while the tiny craft dove repeatedly until it 
seemed that she must surely go to the bot- 
tom, and the steady rain of frigid water 
coated every square inch of the boat and men 
indiscriminately with ice. 

Farther off shore the revenue cutter 
Acushnet lay at anchor in watchful waiting. 
There was really nothing else which her capa- 
ble commander, eager though he was to assist 
the ship-wrecked sailors, could do, for his 
vessel was of too deep draft to approach 
within a mile or so of the stranded vessel. 
The only other thing he could do would have 
been to launch a lifeboat, manned with a 
picked crew of oarsmen, and in that way 
make an attempt to reach the schooner’s side. 
Such an undertaking would have been futile, 
for neither could the frail craft long live 
in the tumultuous seas through which they 
would of necessity be forced to row, nor 
would such a crew be acquainted with those 
waters. 

At this point there seemed to be small 
chance of ultimate success; those who stood 
watch on the distant shore in the icy north 
wind knew it but tried not to think that in a 
few hours they might be salvaging the frozen 
bodies of Levi and his crew. 

Meanwhile he had continually been working 
the Priscilla in closer until a scant few hun- 
dred yards of -broken, tossing, white water 
separated her from the great schooner. Sea 
upon sea in its rush shoreward encountered 
this final stretch of shoal—the most danger- 
ous part of the reef—broke with a roar and 


seemed literally to explode as it flew in every 
direction in a smother of foam. The crucial 
test was at hand. 

Though the schooner had long since 
broken in two, her stern having settled out of 
sight, and with four of her six masts seem- 
ingly about to go over the side, the fore and 
main masts continued to hold up fairly 
steady, so that the captain, his wife, and the 
crew lashed high up in the fore and main 
rigging were momentarily in little danger of 
being carried overboard. Still if the mizzen 
mast went by the board, it might carry the 
main mast with it and that, in turn, cause 
the fore mast to snap off at the butt and crash 
into the sea. In addition to that, no human 
being in such a position as were the ship 
wrecked people could indefinitely survive the 
bitter cold. So there was no time to be lost, 
if the efforts of the brave rescuers were to be 
of avail. 

Consequently at what seemed to be the first 
opportunity, Levi headed the Priscilla at full 
speed directly for the wreck. Hardly had 
he started, however, when an enormous sea 
rolled in from off shore. Quickly he put 
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about and headed off shore again to meet the 
approaching onslaught before it reached the 
shual and broke. Hatches had of course been 
battened down, so only the cockpit could be 
filled, though if the sea broke aboard, it would 
in all probability crush in the cabin trunk and, 
for that matter, wash everyone on the sloop 
overboard. 

“Bail for your lives,” shouted Levi, but his 
experienced crew of fishermen needed no urg- 
ing, and almost miraculously they kept her 
from filling and foundering on the instant. 
It was a hairbreadth escape, but by rare good 
fortune, Levi had discovered the sea in time 
to head into it before it really broke. Other- 
wise, that would have been the end of Levi 
and his crew. 

The second attempt was no more successful 
and nearly ended in disaster, but on the 
third venture Levi decided that they would 
never have a more favorable opportunity of 
making the mad dash to the wreck success- 
fully, and soon they were so far over the shoa! 
that to turn back was entirely out af the ques- 
tion. So that uncertainty was eliminated ; 
it was for the moment defititely a case of 
reaching the wreck before disaster overhauled 
them, and to that task they grimly devoted 
all of their energy and resourcefulness. 


Nearer the shore the breakers lost some of 
their vitality in crossing the shoal, but out 
where the Priscilla was making her reckless 
dash for the wreck, the seas beat upon and 
broke over the outer barrier of the shoal with 
all their virgin force. One thing favored the 
Priscilla; she was running with the seas 
which swept her forward at a rate of speed 
which was many times greater than she could 
have made under her own power. So possibly 
they could make it. At any rate they would 
not long be kept in suspense. Even so, break- 
ers roared by, under, and all but over the 
Priscilla. 

As it turned out, they could not have picked 
a better moment in which to make the dash. 
That circumstance, combined with remark- 
able skill in handling the boat, was their sal- 
vation. In much less time than it has taken 
to tell about it, they shot abreast and passed 
the wreck. Quickly Levi put the wheel hard 
over; the Priscilla was thrown down by a 
sea and heeled over until the cockpit floor was 
all but perpendicular; but a second later, 
the boat rounded up under the schooner’s 
stern, following which both anchors were 
quickly hove over and given plenty of scope 
so they would not drag. The wreck was 
listed off short to such an extent that her 
deck was at a steep angle and presented a 
high wall which the seas constantly attacked. 
The seas swept around the bows and stern 
and became reunited some hundred yards 
to leeward. In this way a pocket was formed 
immediately to leeward of the wreck where 
the Priscilla was for the time being able to 
ride at anchor in comparative safety. 

Without delay Levi and his crew prepared 
to attempt the perilous task of rescuing the 
thirteen sailors, Captain Haskell and Mrs. 
Haskell from their dangerous positions high 
in the fore and main rigging. 

Accepting this situation with the calm sto- 
icism of their breed, the crew of the Priscilla 
quickly dropped overboard four dories. The 
utmest they could hope to do would be to 
row near enough to the wreck so that those 
in the rigging would have at least some 
chance of jumping for it successfully. 

At length all was in readiness to attempt 
the rescue; the four dories were clustered to- 
gether almost directly below where Mrs. Has- 
kell was perched precariously in the rigging. 
The only chance of rescue was to jump bold- 
ly and accurately at precisely the right in- 
stant; accurately in order to land amidships 
in the bottom of such a tiny target. 

With perfect timing, an accurate leap and 
skillful handling of the dory, Mrs. Haskell 
landed little injured squarely in the bottom 
of the dory, where it is not surprising that 
she promptly fainted and lay prone in the 
icy water which covered the bottom of the 
dory. Then after a short, hard pull at the 
oars, she was hauled aboard the Priscilla— 
safe for the time being at least. 

Though fifteen souls had been successfully 
taken off the stranded schooner, neither they 
nor Levi and his mates were by any means 
saved. In fact, the gravest danger lay ahead. 
When Levi made his mad dash for the wreck, 
he knew full well that to retrace his course 
into deeper water was utterly impossible for 
it would have meant bucking the breaking seas 
all of the way. He knew beforehand that 
their only hope lay in continuing on straight 
across the shoal where in some places the 
water was not more than three feet deep. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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A GRAB BAG OF HOLIDAY IDEAS 


by Imogene Wolcott 


Step up and help yourself to these suggestions 


Cunrisrmas isn’t just a day—it’s 
a whole season rolled and wrapped and tied 
up into one great big joyful holiday package. 
If you’re like me, you need dozens of ideas— 
rows and rows of them. 

Company will come as surely as Santa 
Claus. For company is part of the holiday, 
like fire on the hearth and laughter in the 
heart. In keeping with the air of gay infor- 
mality that prevails at this season company 
meals may be served buffet style. With a little 
thought it’s not difficult to make a buffet sup- 
per go smoothly. One helpful trick is to butter 
the rolls before putting them on the table. 
Another is to pour the coffee after the guests 
are seated. Still another is to give each guest 
a small tray on which to assemble his meal. 

Here’s a menu that is sure to be popular : 
roast turkey (sliced in the kitchen), cranberry 
sauce, spoon bread, green salad and hot potato 
rolls. 

Individual pies carry the spirit of the occa- 
sion and are not difficult to make. Try oyster 
and shrimp pies or turkey pies served with 
johnny cake and coffee. A casserole of boiled 
rice and sliced chicken, toasted almonds, 
mushrooms’ and cream sauce heated in the 
oven is a dish that will be talked about, too. 

A cornucopia ham roll, prepared in indi- 
vidual portions, is new and generally ap- 
plauded. Slices of cold boiled ham are spread 
with a spoonful of brown rice dressing, this 
nicely mixed with chopped parsley, browned 
onion and milk for moistening and eggs for 
binding. Then the ham slices are rolled like 
a cornucopia and fastened with toothpicks 
and baked in baking pans with milk poured 
over them; 15 or 20 minutes is long enough. 

Suitable desserts for a buffet supper are 
gingerbread with whipped cream, individual 
mincemeat tarts, individual plum puddings 
with brandy hard sauce or jelly roll topped 
with vanilla ice cream. 


Christmas Dinner 

Where would be the gaiety of Christmas 
without a festive dinner? I vote for the 
traditional meal with all the classic dishes, 
but garnished bright with laughter and well 
sauced with surprise. There are big hand- 
some grapefruits in the markets beseeching 
to be carried home for the first course of the 
Christmas dinner. Slice red and green mara- 
schino cherries, alternate the slices, and form 
them like a jeweled ring around the loosened 
fruit. 

Tradition calls for goose, but plump native 
turkeys are most frequently seen on New 
England tables. This year we anticipate that 
the noble bird will cost less than usual. 

Give Mr. Turk a cranberry necklace around 
his plump breast. Wreath the plum pudding 
with holly and bring it to the table aflame. 
Surprise popcorn balls make a good-to-eat 
centerpiece. The surprise is a funny little 
10c store jim-crack (wrapped in wax paper) 
in the center of each ball. Pile the balls high 
on a silver tray surrounded by holly and place 
a small Santa on top of the pile, not a modern 
streamlined Santa, but a round jovial old boy 
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with a nose red as a hollyberry and a plump 
middle that bespeaks of feasting the way that 
all true Yankees like to feast. 

You might like to be reminded how to give 
a high nut-brown glaze to the bird. Mix 
three-quarters of a cup of vegetable shorten- 
ing with one tablespoon of paprika. Blend 
well and lard the bird. Use the drippings for 
basting. This is the professional method, and 
if you’ve been wondering how fancy restau- 
rants give their turkeys and chickens that 
appetizing sunburned look, you know now. 

It’s fun to share the spirit of Christmas 
day. In almost every home the bountiful din- 
ner that is served is more than enough for the 
family. Many unmarried folks or young 
people away from home are likely to spend a 
lonely Christmas. Hunt them out. Look up 
not the most popular, but the most unpopular 
ones and invite them to dinner. 

Food Gifts for Thoughtful Givers 

Food increases every year in popularity as 
a Christmas gift. One of the most acceptable 
food gifts which I have ever received is a 
smoked turkey. Sometimes a choice ham 
comes my way, too. West Virginia hams 
(which may be ordered locally in leading meat 
markets) are prettily wrapped in silver foil 
and attractively boxed. As they are all 
cooked, they are ready to make into sand- 
wiches or to slice and arrange on a platter 
with left-over turkey. 

Fruit has always been a favorite form of 
remembrance. Santa himself sets a good ex- 
ample by tucking an orange or tangerine in 
the toe of each stocking. A box of New Eng- 
land apples is a fine way of saying Merry 
Christmas. Baskets are the traditional con- 
tainer for fruit, but a pottery bowl is even 
better. 4 

In one household it is customary to wrap 
jars of jelly and pickles and combs of honey 
in gay Christmas paper and ribbons and put 
them under the tree in readiness for visitors 
who come to the house during the day. 

Fruit cakes and old-fashioned caraway 
cookies may be mailed. But mince pies and 
little frosted spice cakes should always be 
delivered by hand. 

I know one woman who makes dozens of 
sweet rolls, topped with citron and plump 
raisins, and sends them, by her children, to 
her friends for breakfast on Christmas morn- 
ing. 








From the Borden Kitchen 


The candy box may be packed with Brazil 
nut squares, penuche and stuffed dates. Or 
you might like to order a box of Windmill 
Sweets from Katherine Lynch, South Chat- 
ham, Mass. Her Almond Butter Crunch is 
the best I ever ate. It sells for $1.25 a pound 
box. An American diplomat who has a home 
on the Cape sends a box each year to the King 
and Queen of England. 

Emmy Almonds or Emmy Filberts, pre- 
pared by the Emmy Almond Company of 14 
High Street, Brookline, Mass., according to 
an old Vienna recipe, are one of the happy 
finds of the year. The almonds sell for 70c 
for a 6%-ounce jar. The nuts have a trans- 
parent, not too sweet, glace coating. 

Anyone would be proud to pin his card on 
the down east buckets of old-fashioned eats, 
which are not hard to find. They are designed 
for later use as sewing baskets or firewood 
baskets, or turned upside down the larger ones 
make sturdy fireside seats. The big ones are 
overflowing with delicacies, enough to make 
even Santa Claus let out his belt to the last 
notch. 

Leading department stores are selling a new 
line of ready-to-serve foods, Cresca Early 
American Savories, made from authentic old 
recipes and packaged in quaint crocks, jugs 
and casseroles that are reproductions of the 
Early American pottery which Colonial house- 
wives used and cherished. There are New Or- 
leans soups and prepared dishes, each inits own 
brown casserole—jellies, preserves and con- 
serves, relishes, pickles and sauces that orig- 
inated in every section of the country, in 
charming crocks and jugs—honeys that bear 
the fragrance and flavor of blossoms from 
mountains and plains, in flower-and-bee dec- 
orated bowls—vinegars whose piquancy is 
heightened by native herbs—fruits, picked at 
the peak of ripeness and popped right into 
syrups that seal in their tree-fresh flavor. 

Treat boxes in the Early American man- 
ner, containing assortments of early American 
savories, make stunning gifts. The quaint old- 
fashioned containers will serve as remem- 
brances long after their delicious contents are 
eaten, and can be used again and again, for 
cooking, storing and serving. 

A gallon of real Vermont maple syrup will 
please any family, particularly folks living 
outside of New England. Or a package of 
Rhode Island water ground corn meal and a 
five-pound tin of honey. Think of all the 
johnny cakes that could be sweetened by 
that gift! 

A New England chain grocery store sells 
an attractively wrapped exceedingly delicious 
small fruit cake for twenty-five cents. One 
family is giving away over a hundred of these 
fruit cakes this year in place of the usual 
Christmas cards. 

One of my most economical gift finds is a 
two-pound jar of old fashioned mincemeat 
selling for less than 30c. The jar contains 
enough mincemeat to make two pies. Here 
are still other gift suggestions which you 
might like to consider: Hand-turned salad 
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bowls from the Green Mountain Wood- 
crafters; coffee tables, hand made by the 
H. T. Cushman Co. ; bass ski boots ; wrought- 
iron kettle and crane for growing things, from 
the Bevin-Abbott Associates, in Hartford; 
personal stationery from the Excelsior Press ; 
The Lollipop Lady's English barley lollipops 
she lives in Medford, Mass. ; downy Esmond 
jlankets; a case of Baxter's Finest Garden 
Fresh Vegetables 
Fathers are difficult people to give things to. 
They are apt to have everything, and families 
ire generally reduced to neckties and socks. 
Why not surprise Dad with an assortment of 
really fine cheeses? Or he might like to find 
a 10c tin of the new French-fried popcorn in 
his stocking. Or a tin of canned corn on the 
cob all ready to sink his teeth into. I'm sure 
he would be pleased with a gallon of cider. 

Have you a young friend who has just 
started housekeeping? A few of your choice 
recipes on cards to fit her card file will please 
her. Or a handsome cook book. 

A pot of growing parsley, chives or other 
herbs which will do well in the kitchen is a 
gift that will delight any housewife. 

If there are nuts growing on the old home 
farm, a red tarlatan bag of these will please 
relatives or friends in the city. Pine cones, 
some gilded or silvered or colored, some big, 
some no larger than a thimble, are another 
welcome gift that I received last year from a 
friend in Hingham. 

Colored sugar in glass jars is easy to make 
but hard to buy. Add a few drops of liquid 
color slowly to a cup of sugar, stirring con- 
stantly. Spread and let dry before putting 
into jars. This is ever so nice to top plain 
desserts, cakes and cookies. 

The grandmas I know like peppermint pat- 
ties. A box of choice tea is always sure to 
bring a “thank you” from them, too. Or jars 
of dried herbs. 

Consider the possibility of matter-of-fact 
groceries. Take a great bulging-bellied 
basket, tie it with holly and red ribbon and 
fill it with canned goods and fresh vegetables 
for immediate kitchen use. In Dickens’ time 
there were “broad girted Spanish onions, shin- 
ing in the fatness of their growth like Spanish 
friars and winking from their shelves in wan- 
ton slyness at the girls as they went by, and 
glanced demurely at the hung-up mistletoe.” 
But Scrooge didn’t see what we see today, 
broccoli and hot house tomatoes and avacados 
and Brussels sprouts, and the many other 
delicious fruits and vegetables that add to the 
pleasure of holiday feasting. 

Containers and wrappings make or mar the 
attractiveness of the gift. Pots and jars of 
good design should be saved during the year 
A bean pot or casserole filled with cookies is 
doubly welcome. Packages may be tied with 
colored string, yarn, paper tape or inexpen- 
sive paper ribbon. Add a sprig of red berries, 
bittersweet, bayberry, evergreen or a cone to 
the bow. 

These may be old-fashioned ideas, but 
Christmas is as old-fashioned as the ages. 
They all foster the spirit of Christmas— 
iuman kindness expressed in terms of per- 
sonal effort. 
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CHRIST CHILD 
CANDLES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


each saucer thus made I put enough plaster 
to hold a candle firmly upright and when it 
was all set I decorated it with tiny, full bear- 
ing sprigs of bayberry. The brown of the 
stems and the grey of the berries were a per- 
fect foil for the snowy, be-scrubbed shells and 
the gay candles. I can never hope to make 
anything more successful than they were, but 
already I am considering something that will 
mail better, as they were rather frail. 

On Christmas Eve we paused for a moment 
in our enjoyment of undoing our own gifts to 
consider what we had done for others. There 
were, somewhere, candles burning for two 
new babies whose first Christmas on earth 
it was and three for older women, widowed, 
who were alone for their first Christmas. 
Two were in hospitals cheering two very 
sick little girls, two on a hill top above the 
Pacific, a pair on Beacon Hill, four in the 
city of Washington. North, east, south and 
west, in homes of rich and poor, old and 
young, each bearing its shining star, these 
scores of gaily burning lights cast in out- 
moded moulds from discarded, second-hand 
material and decorated with harvest of out- 
worn, rock-strewn pastures, were doing their 
bit for Christmas here in America. ... My 
pleasure in knowing of the joy they give is 
second only to my amazement that in this 
day and generation such a thing can be! 

Editor’s Note. Although Mrs. Berry is 
most happy to receive material for her Christ 
Child Candles, none is ever sold. She con- 
siders them a labor of love, fashioned from 
gifts of friendship and does not care to com- 
The name 
“Christ Child Candle” is her personal prop- 
erty. 


mercialize them in any way. 











LETTERS from ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 20) 





Dear Will, 


I am for the moment a refugee because 
of a time bomb (or what is officially called 
a delayed action bomb). If it doesn’t go off 
by the end of the week I don’t know what I 
shall do because I can’t work in London 
without having a bed there. 

In London we are all becoming troglodytes, 
that is to say we are dwellers in caves, bur- 
rows, and underground shelters—at any rate 
from dusk to dawn. You have to make your 
choice, after dark, of staying upstairs and 
listening to the guns, the wireless, and occa- 
sional bombs or of going downstairs and lis- 
tening to people babble babble babbling for 
hours on end. So I stay upstairs except for 
an hour or so when I go to the ground floor 
and do a little babbling on my own account, 
until midnight. By then, the basement bab- 
blers are safely in bed and I can get some 
sleep. During the day we mostly pay no 
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attention to the air raid warnings because 
ihe Germans seldom get as far as London. 

I wonder if there are any towns or villages 
in New Hampshire which have the same 
names as towns or villages in Suffolk or Es- 
sex. What about Great Waldingfield where 
you were born? If not in New Hampshire 
perhaps there is a Great Waldingfield or a 
Waldingfield in New England. 

Please give my best regards to Mr. and 
Mrs.——— and say how glad your dear 
mother and I are to learn you are With them. 

And now for lunch—so goodbye, with 
much love from your 

Daddy. 

Editors Note: The above letters have been 
shortened and place names deleted by request 
of the British censor 
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NEWS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


Mas. Epwarp Winstow HoLMEs 
of Rochester, N. Y., organizing secretary gen- 
eral of the National Society of New England 
Women, announces the formation of a Colony 
in Omaha, Nebraska. The officers are: Mrs. 
Alfred J. Rasmussen, president; Mrs. Oscar 
G. Albertsen, secretary; Mrs. George R. 
Fawkes, treasurer ; Mrs. J. F. Harmon, regis- 
trar. 

Resolutions 


At a recent meeting, the National Board 
of Managers passed a resolution to send let- 
ters to the Speaker of the House and Presi- 
dent of the Senate petitioning Congress to 
give consideration to industrial mobilization. 
The Board also voted favoring the purpose of 
S 4223, a bill introduced by Senator Reynolds, 
to prevent the use of the United States mails 
for communications antagonistic to the present 
form of government in this country. The 
resolutions were presented by Miss Alice D. 
Butterfield of New York City, national chair- 
man of the American Defense Committee. 

Better Films 

Mrs. John Foster McMillan of Elizabeth, 
N. J., eastern chairman of better films, urges 
all members to see “The Howards of Vir- 
ginia,” a stirring epic of a nation. The film, 
starring Cary Grant, is based on the book, 
“The Tree of Liberty.” There are scenes 
taken from the pages of history when Patrick 
Henry makes his famous address in the House 
of Burgesses, the Boston Riot and the winter 
at Valley Forge. This picture of drama, 
romance, humor and heroic adventure, makes 
every loyal American realize what the Found- 
ing Fathers overcame to make this nation. 

Mrs. McMillan points out that the war has 
made a dearth of new films. This has caused 
the doom of the Double Feature. In many lead- 
ing theatres throughout the country, programs 
are now made up of news reels, a short 
comedy and a feature film. 

“Many of the leading stars are leaving the 
films to go back to the legitimate stage un- 
til the foreign market picks up,” Mrs. Mc- 
Millan says. “Even now the Silent Films are 
being withdrawn from ‘The Morgue’ and 
many of the best of former days are being 
shown at the 48th Street Music Hall in New 
York City which is devoting its programs 
to revivals.” 

New Members 


Mrs. James E. Gardner of Fort Worth, 
Texas, registrar general, announces the fol- 
lowing new members : 

Albany, N. Y., Colony—Mrs. Chris A. 
Hartnagel, Mrs. Nathaniel B. Spalding; Ann 
Bradstreet Colony, Pasadena, Cal.—Mrs. 
Ernest Wilhelney; Boston Colony—Miss 
Lena B. Knox, Mrs. George B. Lord, Mrs. 
James C. Peabody, Mrs. Horace A. Whitte- 
more; Brooklyn, N. Y., Colony—Mrs. John 
W. Benson, Mrs. Kenneth H. Bedient, Mrs. 
Harry A. Meyer, Mrs. Herbert W. Smart, 
Mrs, Clinton F. Swimm; Cambridge, N. Y., 
Colony—Mrs. Granville D. Moffit; Chicago 
Colony—Mrs. James McLean, Mrs. George 
M. Kendall ; Detroit Colony—Mrs. Harold H. 
Jameson, Mrs. Charles B. Letton; Grand 
Rapids Colony—Mrs. Paul V. Nelson; High- 
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by Dorothy Taylor 


gate, Vt., Colony—Mrs. Newton H. Emmons; 
Lancaster, Pa., Colony—Mrs.« Malcolm L. 
MacKenzie; Milwaukee Colony—Mrs. Harry 
C. McDermott; New Haven Colony—Mrs. 
Seth N. Taylor; New York City Colony— 
Mrs. Ethelbert W. Miller; Pasadena Colony 
—The Misses Lizzie E. Batchelder, Grace A. 
Crosby, Nina L. Eggleston, Minnie G. In- 
galls and Mrs. Richard H. Sidebotham; Pil- 
grim Colony, Chicago—Mrs. William J. 
Hoppe; Plymouth Rock Colony, Pasadena— 
Mrs. Edward N. McAdam, Miss Elizabeth 





A modern sampler designed and embroi- 
dered by Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson, 
national chairman Arts and Crafts Committee, 
and dedicated to The Female Cent Society, 
founded in Concord, N. H., in 1804. 

The Society originated when a minister's 
wife called the women of her husband's con- 
gregation together and asked them to save 
their pennies to carry on the missionary work 
of the church. From this collection of cents 
the saving society, in existence today, be- 
came a constructive institution and helped 
save souls through the minister’s new funds. 


Squire; Rochester, N. Y., Colony—Mrs. 
Oliver C. Smith; Rockford, Ill, Colony— 
Mrs. Charles W. Ferguson; Syracuse, N. Y., 
Colony—Mrs. Courtney Newstead; White 
Plains, N. Y., Colony—Mrs. G. Alfred 
Knoche. 





Members’ Activities 


Miss Clara Martin, arts and crafts chair- 
man of the Glens Falls, N. Y., Colony, is one 
of a committee of thirteen members appointed 
by United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, to publish an Indus- 
trial Arts Bulletin to meet the needs of 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 

Miss Nellie Sloan, a member of St. Paul 
Colony, is state regent of the Minnesota So- 
ciety D. A. R., and Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, 
a member of the Montclair Colony, is state 
regent of the New Jersey Society D. A. R. 

Mrs. Curtis T. Wolford, president of Grand 
Rapids Colony, is state vice-president of both 
the Huguenot Society of Michigan and the 


United States Daughters of 1812, and is state 
chairman of the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
of the D. A. R. 

Miss Ruth Bradley Sheldon, a member of 
Milwaukee Colony, is national chairman of 
the D. A. R. Caroline E. Hoyt Scholarship 
Fund which provides postgraduate training in 
the United States for Filipino graduate 
nurses. 

Mrs. Ashley Miner, a member of White 
Plains, N. Y., Colony, in her autobiography, 
“Songs at Twilight,” tells of her experiences 
as manager for Percy Grainger, Julia Culp 
and others, and her associations with famous 
musicians. 

Activities of the Colonies 

ALBANY,N.Y., COLONY, Mrs. Edward 
C. Mason, president, wili celebrate its thirtieth 
anniversary December 19th at the Woman's 
Club. Mrs. Leon E. Bushnell of Syracuse, 
first vice-president general, will speak on 
“The Work of our Society.” 

WESTFIELD, N. J.. COLONY, Mrs. 
William Lane Boice, president, will meet 
December 4th at the home of Mrs. Joseph E. 
Bickers. Mrs. Royden B. Tomlins will pre- 
sent a program, “Christmas in Old and New 
England.” At the November meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Robert Trumbauer, “The Old 
Bay State” and “The First Thanksgiving” 
were discussed by Mrs. W. W. Jackson and 
Miss Emma Mix. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK COLONY, PASA- 
DENA, Mrs. Edward A. Strong, president, 
at its December meeting will continue its 
study of Three Centuries of New England 
Heritage. Mrs. Ernest Cleverdon, assistant 
to the president of Pomona College, will speak 
on “Ideologies and Expression of Democ- 
racy.” 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Ferdinand R. Decker, president, held its No- 
vember meeting at the home of Mrs. John J. 
Ackerman. Elisha B. Bird of the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune, spoke on “New 
England Book Plates.” 

DETROIT COLONY, Mrs. H. M. Booth, 
president, will hold its Christmas luncheon 
December 18th at the Woman’s City Club. 
Mrs. H. B. Bogrette of the Story Teller’s 
League will read the Christmas poem, “The 
Little Gray Lamb.” The League will pre- 
sent a Christmas program in legend and 
story. On December 4th, at the home of Mrs. 
Richard McRae, members will finish making 
twenty-five dresses for Christmas gifts for 
poor children. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAS S., COLONY, 
Mrs. Theodore Risley Ramage, president, will 
hear a talk on “Alaska as I Saw It” by Mrs. 
Seth Ames Lewis on December 6th. Mrs. 
Sydney J. Barnes will be chairman of host- 
esses assisted by Miss S. Elizabeth Cain, 
Mrs. Nelson E. Howes, Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Jackson and Miss Lillian N. Thorpe. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., COLONY, Mrs. F.C. 
Benham, president, will have a musical De- 
cember 16th at the home of Mrs. R. Hallett 
Shumway. Christmas carols will be led by 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, founder of the Men- 
delssohn Club of Rockford. Boxes of jellies 
will be collected for the Visiting Nurses. 
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MONTCLAIR, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Frederick H. Amerman, president, at its 
Christmas program December 5th at Central 
Presbyterian Church will hear a talk on “The 
History of Bells” by Mrs. Robert C. Shoe- 
maker. “World Events” were discussed at 
the November meeting by Philip H. Cum- 
mings. 

PASADENA COLONY, Mrs. F. C. Pew, 
president, will meet December 20th at La 
Pintoresca Park Library Lecture Hall. Mrs. 
C. E. Jackson will give an illustrated talk on 
“The Madonnas.” Mrs. William Mackay will 
read “The Bird’s Christmas Carol.” 

PILGRIM COLONY, CHICAGO, Miss 
Florence Morrison Spofford, president, will 
hear a talk on “New England Prints” by 
Miss Florence Hart at a meeting December 
5th at the Blackstone Hotel. Mrs. L. C. Rig- 
gle will give a whistling program. 

BROOKLYN COLONY, Mrs. John J. 
Feerick, president, will give its annual Christ- 
mas party for shut-ins at Kings County Hos- 
pital with Mrs. Moses Becker as chairman. 
The Colony keeps in touch with “Colony 
House,” a center which sends many under- 
privileged children to camp in the summer. 








“Betsy Ross,” designed by Mrs. Georgiana 
Brown Harbeson 


Colonial Needlepoint Pillow Tops designed and 
embroidered in the American Spirit by Mrs. Georgi- 
ana Brown Harbeson, national chairman Arts and 
Crafts Committee. See also “Young George Wash- 
ington,” third column. 





The Colony also maintains the Agnes Bailey 
Ormsbee Scholarship for young women of 
New England ancestry. 

GRAND RAPIDS COLONY, Mrs. Cur- 
tis T. Wolford, president, will hold a lunch- 
eon December 5th in the home of Mrs. Clyde 
H.*Teesdale. Christmas gifts will be dis- 
tributed to needy children. Mrs. Helen Baker 
Rowe will speak on “National Defense.” The 
restoration of New England colonial homes 
and taverns will be studied. 

SAN DIEGO COLONY, Mrs. R. A. Pot- 
ter, president, will have its annual turkey 
dinner December 2nd at the Hotel Churchill. 
Miss Marjorie Jordon is arranging a program 
reminiscent of a “down east” Christmas. Mrs. 
J. E. Barrows as Santa Claus will present 
gifts. Hostesses will be Mrs. T. M. Russell, 
Mrs. Lynn Boyd and Mrs. John Graft. Pren- 
tiss Mournian, a Colony member, wrote 
“Old Soddy” which appeared in the October 
issue of YANKEE. 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Joseph Pope, chairman, heard a talk at its 
November meeting on “My Herb Garden” 
by Rosetta E. Clarkson. Miss Eleanor A. 
Ferris was hostess. 


CHICAGO COLONY, Mrs. Willis Grant 
Murray, president, recently gave a reception 
in honor of Mrs. Murray, who is also histo- 
rian general of the National Society. The 
Colony will continue its scholarship at the 
University of Chicago for a girl of New Eng- 
land descent. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Glenn Anthony, president, is arranging a 
Christmas program for December 12th at the 
Onondaga Hotel. Mrs. Charles G. Hanna is 
chairman of arrangements and Mrs. J. O. 
Simmons of music. 

ELIZABETH, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert O. Bouton, president, will have a 
Candle Light Christmas party December 2nd 
at the home of Mrs. Douglas W. Barton. 
Mrs. J. Crawford Ogden will speak on “Old 
Candlesticks.” 

PITTSBURGH COLONY, Mrs. Lowell 
Innes, president, will assemble December 9th 
at the home of Mrs. Harold Thomas. Papers 
will be given by Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams 
on “An American Best Seller—The Al- 
manac,” and by Mrs. Perry B. Jenkins on 
“Music Vale.” 

SUFFOLK COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. James D. Cockcroft, 
president, will present a Christmas program 
suggestive of New England community life at 
a meeting on December 20th at the home of 
Mrs. Robert H. Moore. 

EVANSTON, ILL., COLONY, Mrs. Gair 
Tourtellot, president, will hold its Christmas 
party December 19th at the home of Mrs. 
Harold Fish. Hostesses will be Mrs. Madison 
Jordan and Mrs. William Howe. At a re- 
cent meeting at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Freeman, Mrs. Louis Sherman reviewed “The 
Flowering of New. England.” Colony mem- 
bers in authentic old costumes impersonated 
the following women mentioned in the book: 
Julia Ward Howe, Abigail Adams, Eliza- 
beth Peabody, Margaret Fuller, Louisa May 
Alcott and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Elliot B. Hussey, president, will have its an- 
nual Forefathers Luncheon December 17th 
at the Town Talk Tea Room with Mrs. Rem- 
ington E. Rose as chairman. Mrs. Leslie 
Davidson will give a program of readings and 
Mrs. George B. Holman will be hostess. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, COLONY, Mrs. 
Louis Block, president, will be entertained 
at luncheon December 28th at the home of 
Mrs. Paul Tornquist. Mrs. Block will speak 
on “Cape Cod and Sea Faring.” Miss Julia 
Reeder will give a current events talk. 

MILWAUKEE COLONY, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Sutherland, president, will meet at the 
president’s home December 20th. Dr. John 
Lewis will speak on “Christmas in Den- 
mark.” Christmas carols will be sung by 
choir boys from St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
The Colony sent a boy and girl to camp 
last summer, and contributed to the Red 
Cross. 

PASSAIC, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. Millard 
W. Baldwin, president, will hold a Christmas 
luncheon December 20th at the home of Mrs. 
Sumner Fairbanks. Two hundred gifts will 
he distributed to poor children through the 
District Nurses Association. 

GREENWICH, CONN., COLONY, Mrs. 
William A. Stevens, president, will work for 
the Red Cross at a meeting December 2nd. 
Mrs. Frederick Rouse will review a current 


book. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Edward Winslow Holmes, president, will 
present a Christmas pageant December 14th 
at Rochester Museum. Mrs. William Yorke 
will speak on “Forefather’s Day.” Mrs. Al- 
lan W. Candee will be hostess. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
By Frora Louise Hunn 


Director General, National Society of 
New England Women 


New England to thy name we bring 

A song of love and praise. 

Beauty is thine, thy valleys fair, 

Thy hills that like a vesture wear 

The morning mists, thy verdure rare, 

The flashing streams our hearts have fed 
And gladdened all our days. 


In righteousness and liberty 

Were thy foundations laid. 

Our fathers sowed that we might reap, 
Courage they gave the faith to keep, 
And vigilance that would not sleep. 
In perils on the land and sea 

Serene and undismayed. 


New England, for thy sake have died 
Brave men in ages past. 

We bear their names, we feel the thrill 
Of their endeavor, we would still 

Lift up their torch, their task fulfill, 
That those who throng thy streets today 
May hold their honor fast. 


i 


YANKEE Attended Two 

meetings of the Society of New England 
Women in October . . . one at the Astor Hotel 
and one in Wanamaker’s very dressy women’s 
club. Mrs. Hobart introduced us to the direc- 
tors on both occasions and asked us to explain 
how the members were helping YANKEE in 
broadening its editorial scope. We met many 
of the members and came away renewed ten 
fold in our previous friendly feeling toward 
this group. 
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Herbert Waters’ Engagement Book 
published recently by the Stephen Daye Press 
under the title of 1941 New England Days 
never got beyond this desk to the book review 
department where it properly belongs. Any- 
thing that sells for over one dollar being their 
graft. Lest the publisher be too downhearted, 
however, we want to put in a really good word 
for this attractive thing and urge you to con- 
sider for that New England gift this Christ- 
mas for yourself. 








“Young George Washington” 
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BUY YOUR POTATOES THIS YEAR BY THE BAG! 


(Continued from Page 7) 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


(Continued from Page 9) 





Therefore it may readily be seen that Maine’s and Aroostook’s enviable record in this 
branch of agriculture is sufficient to evoke widespread comment and attempts at emulating. 
Due as it is in large part to favorable natural influences, it is as justifiably credited to the 
fact that in Aroostook the farmer. oblivious of everything else, eats, drinks, talks, sleeps 
and dreams potatoes. The crop is his first and primary concern, and nothing is allowed to 
interfere with it. The ground is properly prepared and the plants are fertilized and sprayed, 
and the result is a truly delectable tuber. 

The prominence of the Aroostook potato has been due in large part to the favorable soil 
and climatic conditions. The more important potato sections elsewhere in the state are not 
quite so favored naturally. The soil in commercial areas is a brown loam, relatively free 
from rocks. The climate is cool with ample rainfall. Weather conditions in July and 
August are especially important in potato growing. Potatoes thrive best in cool weather, 
and although July and August weather in Maine is warm, it is relatively cooler than most 
sections in the same latitude. 

‘With soil easy to work with modern machinery and of the kind which produces clean, 
bright potatoes of excellent type and quality, and with an ideal climate for this type of 
agriculture, Aroostook has the essentials for the economic production of this crop. 

At harvest time, the bulk of the potatoes are stored, either at the farm or in storehouses 
on the railroad. They are placed in bins in bulk and grading is delayed until shipping time. 
When they are to be shipped they are run over a power grader to remove culls. Uusalable 
potatoes which are not removed by the grader are removed by hand 

While most of Aroostook’s potatoes are shipped to market by rail, thousands of bushels, 
especially seed consigned to Southern States, are shipped by boat from New England and 
New York seaports. Growers who do not ship their own stock sell to dealers on a barrel 
basis. 

Aroostook also has built up a tremendous but not generally realized business in raising 
certified seed for her Southern neighbors, both on this continent and in South America, due 
to the fact that the soil and climate in the Northern States is more conducive to raising 
disease-free seed than in states having a warmer climate. 

Nothing, of course, can or will ever replace potatoes as the basic crop for Aroostook. 
None of the discussions heard now contemplate any such preposterous possibility. The 
thought is that there are other avenues of revenue that can profitably be tapped to level off 
the spread between the affluent peaks of top market prices in the shipping season in good 
years and the depths to which income drops during the off seasons and off years. 

Certainly drives such as related herewith which include the cooperation of many states 
and marketing agencies are not only bound to be advantageous to Aroostook as a region 
but also to the thrifty New England housewife as well. 

The only other thing we want our good wife to do, in addition to putting in that stock 
of potatoes this Fall, is to jump in the car along with us and get a look at the beauty of the 
potato fields along next mid-July. We've heard tell there is nothing more pleasing to the 
eye than Aroostook’s long, geometrically perfect rows of Green Mountains and Irish Cob- 
blers crowned with white and purplish blossoms against deep green foliage. That's one 
trip that should be next on everybody's list 





SIX AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS, MEMBERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
STATES POTATO MARKETING COMMITTEE 





Frank P. Washburn, Comm. 
Maine Dept. of Agriculture 


Andrew L. Felker, Comm. 
N. H. Dept. of Agriculture 


Edward H. Jones, Comm. 
Vermont Dept. of Agriculture 





William Casey, Comm. Dr. G. W. Breed, Director 
Mass. Dept. of Agriculture R. 1. Dept. of Agriculture 
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Olcott JF. King, Comm. 
Conn. Dept. of Agriculture 


the book is a veritable kaleidescope. It is 

the story of a strong life and a full one. 

Forthright Mr. Edgett serves his readers well. 
R 


see * 


Calvin Coolidge, the Genius of the Av- 
crage, is the title of a little booklet by Al- 
fred F. Amee, University of Vermont '43. Ar- 
thur Wallace Peach in his Introductory Note 
to the booklet says: “Youth often sees clearly 
where older eyes are confused. Mr. Amee’s 
analysis of a great Vermonter belongs among 
the interpretations that seek to find for us 
the true character of the Vermonter who, in 
going the long journey from a mountain farm 
home to the White House, found reality in and 
gave significance to the American Dream.” 
The book is printed at The Printcraft Shop, 
Barre, Vt., and sells for thirty-five cents. 

R. 
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Books received too late for review this 
month : 

The Hornet's Longboat, by William Roos 
(Houghton Mifflin Company 240 pp., $2.50). 

The Antiquer’s Picture Book, by Marion 
Nicholl Rawson (E. P. Dutton Company, 
96 pp. (ill.) $2.50). 


“see & * 


A History of the Colt Revolver by Charles 
T. Haven and Frank A. Belden ( Morrow, 711 
pp. $10.00). A magnificent treatment of a 
subject that has long waited adequate cov- 
erage 

Colonel Colt (1814-1862) and his revolvers 
are as much a part of the American scene as 
the buffalo, the Texas ranger, the winning 
of the West. “When he was born, the uni- 
versal military arms were the single-shot 
smooth-bore, muzzle-loading flintlock pistols 
and muskets .. . as a boy of sixteen he con- 
ceived the principle that was to revolutionize 
hand fire arms and their manufacture.” 

To the layman, this will chiefly be a story 
of Yankee ingenuity and perseverance ; to the 
historian, the assembling in methodical and 
conclusive fashion of data of the first impor- 
tance; to the arms collector, a veritable 
“encyclopedia in the pursuit of a fascinating 
hobby.” 

“The book,” to quote from the fiyleaf, “is in 
four parts. The first a history of all Colt 
models”—(and of Colonel Colt’s amazing ac- 
tivities). “The second contains a complete 
listing of all Colt Revolvers prior to the mod- 
ern types. . . . The third is a collection of 
speeches, letters, catalogues, contracts, etc., 
contemporaneous to the manufacture of the 
various Colt models from 1836 to 1940. The 
fourth contains a number of facsimiles of 
patents on the Colt revolver from 1836 to 
1880—including machine section drawings of 
all early models and accessories.” A glossary 
of terms proves of special value to the lay- 
man. 
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Have You Got It? 

“Habit is a hard thing to get rid of,” an old 
Yankee once declared. “You drop the ‘h’ and 
‘abit’ remains. You take off ‘a’ and a ‘bit’ is 
still here. You take away b’ and ‘it’ is still 
there. That’s how hard it is to get rid of 
habit !” 
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SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 4) 





i have two tiles, one china and one porcelain which 
1 will swop for a colonial china or porcelain teapot 
D4583 

Am interested in all types of horse statues for my 
collection. Have old bottles and many other articles 
to swop. Who is interested? What is your swop? 
D4725. _ 

Antique music box and records (disc); portable 
Victrola; Boston terrier, male, pup; Greyhound male 
pups, 4 months, beauties; western saddle and bridle. 
Want fur rugs; typewriter; fur coat size 38; dia 
mond ring; or what have you? D4796 

Have old South Sea Indian bow. Dark wood, very 
strong, 7 feet long. Want modern small bow. D4813. 

1 have a 57 year old Estey organ, made in Brattle 
boro, Vermont, has good tone, of sturdy construction, 
paint still good. Will swop for auto radio or type 
writer. D4920 

Antique Shop—We have the location for most un 
usual and attractive summer antique shop. In the 
Adirondacks, on main highway, and on the grounds 
of popular summer resort. If you have the antiques, 
we might get together and make a swop. D4969 

From my private home—antique marble mantel 
clock; roll top desk with bookcase top; pictures; 
Simmons beds and springs (used very little); several 
good bureaus; 4 piece massive light oak library set; 
huge mahogany settee (used in reception hall) with 
removable hair filled seat and back cushions; lady's 
black riding boots, size 8, worn twice. What will you 
take from the above list in exchange for a large size 
photo enlarger with good lens? Or what have you of 
equally good value? D41010. 

Millstones are scarce—will swop valuable spice 
millstone thirty inches in diameter, for a small one 
or two cylinder outboard motor. N569 

Who wants a Vermont Parlor Organ, splendid 
condition, antique. Would consider a swop of a used 
sedan not older than 1937 or 1938, or what else 
have you to swop? N61 a 

Gld joke books, an intelligent puppy, or somethin’ 
else is what I want in swop for my 3 matched sets 
of very old Sterling Silver, worth plenty. N695 

Have 3 Champney silver tea spoons marked N. V 
L.; 2 Fiske E. V. L.; 1 Adams E. T. and will swop 
the six for an old brass bed warming pen or old 
Lee pattern glass. What have you? N899. 

Will swop an old oil carriage lamp, suitable for 
front door, for a copper lustre pitcher. (Lamp can 
be electrified.) $4980. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Will swop a 2-door 1930 Ford for a Cape Cod 
knock-about or a what have you sail boat. D476 

It is a roadside stand 6 feet high, 3 feet wide, 10 
feet 3 inches long, with 7 removable windows, 7 re 
movable screens, 4 balloon tires, wired for electric 
lights, all in very excellent condition, used very little, 
painted white with red trim. Would like old satin, 
glass, good hooked rugs, old antique walnut furniture, 
or what have you? D4673. 

Ford catalog of 1910; wooden postcard of Rambler 
auto of about 1912 vintage; large barometer; and 
other items Want old brass auto horn, vintage of 
about 1912, guns, cameras, and machine tools. D4717 

I have a Lorraine auto spotlight; a German steel 
dissecting kit; medical books (mew and old); auto 
roadster robe; and windbreaker which I would like to 
swop for a pair of hip boots, leather windbreaker, or 
salt water fishing equipment. D4721. 


BOATING 


Want to swop a good row boat (new, 16 foot); for 
. good standard banjo or wood-working machinery 

477. 

I have a two masted schooner, 24 inches long, fully 
rigged, built 1847, very fine sailor, have been offered 
$75 for same. Want electric train, complete, some 
where near same value. Will deliver by auto, 50 
miles from Wickford, Rhode Island. [D4785 

16-foot Newport Sailing Dory, mahogany trim 
bronze fittings, a good clean boat, will trade for small 
nboard marine powered open or cabin launch. D4826 
_ I will swop my 20 foot motor boat. 6 foot beam 
5 H. P. Motor (seaworthy), in good condition for 
lumber—rough, sawed or planed. N492 


BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


_ Will swop one dozen 1935-1937 best selling fiction 
for what have vou? D430 

I have a few old books published in year 1774 and 
upward. Would like to swop for ash travs. D438 

I have a complete set of Harvard Classics in perfect 

ndition, which I would like to swop for a secretary 
€ Governor Winthrop desk in good condition. D4665 

College professor's wife wants a baby’s high chair 
with tray, a child’s desk, children’s books, child’s bed, 
dining room chairs (old), oil paintings, old silver, 
etc. What do you want? Je have books galore, 
good women’s clothes, 16-18, etc. D4751. 

I'd like to read the book “Palmer Family of New 
Hampshire,” author unknown to me, published in 
1886 and has about 106 pages. I promise vou that I 
would take good care of book. What would you like 
for granting me this privilege? I might be able to 
find some genealogical data for your Ancestry Chart 
or perhaps you might like something else. D4806 
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PETERSHAM, MASS. | 
A small, charming guest house in mid-Massachusetts 
hilis, with quiet, restful atmosphere. Thoughtfully 
planned meals, generously served. Spacious living 
rooms, library, private baths. 
Open All Winter 
Pet. 115 


Rates Upon Application 
RUTH PARKHURST, Manager 
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I have no further use for an excellent slide rule in 
perfect condition, also have several miniature books 
| should be glad to swop for old U. S. stamps, Ist 
day covers, buckle glass, or what have you? D4867 


One hundred books, standard public library edi 
tions, murder, robbery, sudden death, tales of the 
frozen north and plain love stories. Will swop for 
other books, or what have you? One set of 24 vol 
umes Mark Twain's works, value $40. What am I 
offered? D4893 

I want a summer cottage in Provincetown Will 
exchange fine library, two size 14 evening gowns, 
jewelry, imported tweed coat. D4984 

Have you old-fashioned herbs—seeds, plants, next 
spring, or harvested now? And how is perfumed 
wax (to carry in a scent box) prepared? I also want 
miniature models of silver teapots, tankards, etc 
(Georgian), used by traveling salesmen in former 
days. I have Prang’s best chromo, Moonlight in Win 
ter, in a wide gold leaf frame; also most copies of 
“Stars and Stripes,” original A. E. F. newspaper, 
published in France during the former World War 
And who has “Ninety-Nine Herbs,” telling uses and 
properties, published in New Hampshire about 1932? 
D4986 

I have a 1940 First Edition of “Witchcraft,” a Lit 
erary Guild recommendation; and “Complete Works 
of Shakespeare” in one large volume, in perfect con 
dition I would like a copy of “Gone With the 
Wind” and some old cookbooks in good condition 
D41012 


I want a pair of old English “pot” dogs (sometimes 
caYed Staffordshire dogs) In return I will swop 
a Currier and Ives print (The Little Sisters), over 
fifty Victrola records, old and new, or almost any 
thing else that I have or can get. D41013 





Will swop one portrait of George Washington en 
graved by i, Biscombe Gardiner This is very 
old, but in very good condition. What will you 
swop? N43 

1 have Almanac’s—National Temperance 1884, 
Wright’s Pictorial Family 1882, Warner's Safe 
Cure 1890, Shaker 1886, Ayer’s 1887 and 1888, 
also seed catalogues of the same dates; Old Butterick 
magazines of the 1880's and 1890'’s—name your 
swop, maybe I'll want it. N528 


Novice or Seasoned Skier 


... you'll want your free copy of the New 
Hampshire Winter Sports Map. Gives up- 
to-date data on ski runs, trails, tows, 
jumps, instruction centers, mileage, etc 


Write now to 


State Planning and Development Comm. 
203 Capitol Street 


NEW 


Concord 


HAMPSHIRE 





GREEN MOUNTAIN 
WOODCRAFTERS 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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The finest in hand-turned salad bowls 
OPEN FACE PATTERN 


Selected Native Red Birch 
Hand-rubbed Lasting Finish 


4 x 12—$5.00 4 x 10—$4.00 


3 x 12—$4.00 3 x 10—$3.00 
3 x 8—$2.00 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 














New Hampshire Troubadours wanted, in good 
condition, from April 1931 to December 1938. Please 
list by months the Troubadours you would swop for 
the following books: The White Hillis; Uncle Sam's 
Attic-Alaska; 8 books of Shakespeare's plays; Scott's 
Ivanhoe or complete list on request. N680 

A Providence R. I. map, surveyed by Anthony in 
1803 showing location of Public Buildings and houses 
Map is 2 feet long and 14% feet wide. Will swop 
for typewriter, hand loom or what have you. N953 

Would owner of efficient, well-behaved portable 
typewriter prefer perfect copy Hiram Bingham’s 
Machu Picchu (Yale Press, 1930, $50)? N966 

Pocket Bible, 1816, complete, by W. W. Wood 
ward, Phila. in perfect condition. I ask boy's or 
man's bicycle in riding condition. 54762 


CLOTHING 


I have a mania for materials. I have accumulated 
about 300 yards of one to five yard pieces cottons, 
silks, upholstery fabrics, etc. I'd swop for anything 
Tell me what you want to use it for—-yardage, and 
I'll send samples of what I have I love candy, 
maple syrup, but horsehair furniture, grape or rose 
pattern is my A-1 swop. D4707 

Black velvet dress, long sleeves, rhinestone buckle, 
suitable for afternoon or evening, large 36, cost $22.50 
new, worn four times, one year old. I want $5 worth 
farm produce, or what have you? D407 

Have one good new Harbor seal coat dyed brown, 
gents size 40, also one size 42. Will swon for several 
landscape oil paintings of recent painting from some 
artist who wants his work used »436 

Can pick out two or three dresses that are good but 
would like a change. Would you like to change, size 
18 D45il 

Have a beautiful Canadian red fox scarf, as good 
as new, cost $65 Will trade for an old mahogany 
desk; a spinet desk; lowboy; or cedar chest Or 
what have vou? D4574 

Where is that out of style red fox neckpiece, or the 
one the tail fell off of? Also could use about twelve 
tanned pelts—back and sides, not tail, head, or feet 
What do you want? D4589 

I have a Tuxedo in very good condition, size 42, 
waist 34, leg 33. Will swop for a Cocker Spaniel, 
Toy Boston Terrier, pup or grown male or female 
D4620 

Man's 44 muskrat lined broadcloth coat, cost $200, 
in fine condition, moth treated, fit a 250 Ib. 6 footer, 
» real winter coat. What have you to trade that a city 
family can use. D4735 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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A COMPLETE CHRISTMAS TREE 
by W. Dustin White 


SORROW AT CHRISTMAS 
by Louisa R. Church 





Our Christmas tree was a sturdy little 
spruce, symmetrical, thick-branched and a 
beautiful deep green in color. I had cut it in 
our back pasture and set it up in the living 
room the night before Christmas. Here it 
took on a new kind of beauty and bloomed 
with bright lights and gay tinsel. Then after 
Christmas dinner the next day its jubilant 
harvesting of gifts was soon over. 

Yet we knew that the tree’s usefulness need 
not pass so quickly, and that though we might 
‘leave it standing in its corner for several days, 
displaying its lights and decorations, such 
wild, mountain trees soon wilt in the close air 
of super-heated rooms. If placed out-of- 
doors, all the foliage, in full color for many 
weeks, even months, could be retained. 

So ere nightfall we moved our little tree 
out onto the lawn and trimmed it with suit- 
able Christmas presents for the birds—pieces 
of suet, crusts of bread, ears of: corn and 
home-made doughnuts suspended from its 
branches and tied to its tiny trunk. 

By that time the short winter afternoon had 
waned, and no birds found it, but next morn- 
ing early a flock of chickadees attacked the 
food voraciously. It was not long before these 
were joined by a white-breasted nuthatch, who 
preferred doughnuts to anything else, prob- 
ably because of the fat in which they were 
fried. 

Quite often we would drop a doughnut over 
the top of the upright trunk of our little tree, 
allowing it to slip down and rest on the upper 
whorl of branches. The chickadees would sit 
.on these horizontal limbs and feed quite at 
ease, but the nuthatch invariably came head- 
foremost down the perpendicular stem until 
his bill would reach the morsel. 

While the nuthatch appeared awkward as 
he took his food in this manner, he was much 
more graceful than the big hairy woodpecker 
that was the next visitor. The sight of this 
big fellow trying to curve his cumbersome 
body around a doughnut or clinging to some 
slender little limb, tail propped against the 
trunk, while he pounded at the frozen food 
with his powerful bill, was often ludicrous. 
The fairy was always serious. He never quar- 
reled with other birds, but never let any of 
them drive him. Even the blue jays that came 
in good-sized flocks and descended upon the 
little tree with shrill notes, widespread wings 
and open-billed hostility, failed to frighten 
this knight of the chisel. 

Then the starlings would come, three or 
four at a time and devour the food. We did 
not find these birds as quarrelsome as we had 
expected and would often watch them feeding 
with the jays on the top of the tree while a 
chickadee or two would be busily picking up 
the crumbs underneath. 

With the coming of the warm spring days 
only did the tree begin to fade and gradually 
shed its needles. Yet at this time it seemed 
at ‘the very height of its usefulness, being 
visited by scores of birds every day. 

A few evenings later came the end of the 
tree. Its dry branches and twigs were used 
to feed a camp fire on the back lawn. As the 
wood crackled down to ashes and I gazed into 
the dying embers, I could not but feel that 
this had been a thoroughly complete Christ- 
mas tree—useful to the last. 
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It was the day after Christmas. The crisp, 
cold air blew hard upon our faces, as grand- 
father and I walked to the lighted farm-house, 
where grandmother was busy with the last 
minute preparations for the evening meal. 
We stamped the snow from our feet as we 
stepped into the warmth and coziness of that 
dear old-fashioned kitchen, a long rambling 
room filled with cupboards, in which were 
kept stone crocks and tins filled with all man- 
ner of delicious foods to warm the stomach 
and heart of any six-year old child. The 
hand-pump at the sink, the wood-stove on 
which a kettle was always singing, and the 
cheerfulness of the yellow-painted walls had 
an individuality which one does not find in 
the stream-lined, chromium-plated kitchen of 
today. 

Clearly I see the low-ceilinged dining-room 
beyond, the table covered with a snowy cloth 
of damask, and set for the Christmas season 
with the best china, the cheerful fire on the 
hearth, glistening chimneys on the oil lamps, 
the tall clock and the mahogany low-boy 
which served as a side-board. More cheerful 
still was the family sitting-room where the 
lights of the Christmas tree were burning 
brightly, beside which my little sister, Laura, 
played with her new rag doll. 

At last the supper was on the table, and 
what a meal it was! Grandmother sat at her 
place behind the tea-cups. As usual, grand- 
father sat at the head of the table carving 
and serving in his own inimitable manner, 
chatting and joking throughout the entire 
meal. Seated, also, at the table were my 
three gay, young aunts, Louisa, Rebecca and 
Amey, my mother and little sister. Mother 
was very beautiful in a wistful sort of way. 
It was not easy for her to be separated from 
father who had gone away to the Spanish- 
American war. We children missed him too, 
and yet I shall never cease to be grateful for 
the circumstances which made it necessary 
for us to spend those four unforgettable years 
of happiness and security in our grandfather's 
home. 











After supper, the family gathered around 
the big table for an evening of reading and 
sewing. Grandmother’s old-fashioned basket 
of clothes to be mended was a permanent fix- 
ture on the table beside the fire-place, and I 
loved to watch her nimble fingers as she 
patched and mended the family garments. 
Grandmother was secretly proud of her 
patches and they were, indeed, marvels of 
accurate and skillful workmanship. 

Little did we realize, as we sat there in that 
serene and happy atmosphere, that never again 
would our family circle be complete, for we 
were destined to know real sorrow before the 
morning. 

Finally, when grandfather laid down the 
“Evening Bulletin,” I climbed on to his lap 
where I stayed until I was sleepy and ready 
for bed. When Laura and I bid the family 
good-night, grandfather walked with us to the 
stairs and kissed us affectionately. As he 
turned around, (and here my memory stands 
out, sharp and clear,) I saw him rubbing his 
left arm, and heard him say to grandmother 
that he was suffering terribly. I remember 
that I felt sorry about it. However, in no 
time we were snuggled down in a soft, feather 
bed, forgetting everything in peaceful sleep. 

In the morning when I awoke, an ominous 
stillness enveloped the house. When mother 
came in to help me dress, I saw that she had 
been crying. My young aunts did not have 
their usual playful manner, nor did they tease 
us as we got ready for breakfast. They were 
very sober and their eyes, too, were red and 
swollen from weeping—all so strange to me, 
who had known nothing but laughter and 
hilarity in that house. As best she could, 
mother told us that our darling grandfather 
had passed away soon after he had gone to bed 
the night before. It was too much for me to 
comprehend at the moment, but I have never 
forgotten the utter desolation I felt when | 
went downstairs to a breakfast without him. 

The following days were full of excitement. 
Relatives arrived from distant places, trains 
had to be met at all hours, and preparations 
were made for a funeral in keeping with his 
position as general treasurer of the state of 
Rhode Island—a position he had held for 
twenty-six years. 

Unwittingly, cruel things are sometimes 
imposed upon children. I am perfectly sure 
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none of the family dreamed that I should 
suffer when it was decided to send my sister 
and me to a neighbor’s house across the road, 
during the funeral. I did not not want to be 
sent away, and, to this day, I have never for- 
gotten my anguish. Loving grandfather as I 
did, I felt that I had a real right to be there. 





ANOTHER UNUSUAL DISPLAY 
by Philip A. Brady 





Another unusual winter season out of door 
display (see page 10) to be found in New 
England last Christmas was the flood-lighted 
life-sized group of the gay sleighing party 
of the '80’s on the lawns of Eldred J. Rhodes 
of Lynn, Massachusetts. Set up previous to 
Christmas, a loudspeaker system installed in 
the shrubbery played carols, chimes, and or- 
gan music for the hundreds of spectators 
that stopped each night to admire the tableau. 

The costumes worn by the coachman and 
the footmen were uniforms that originally 
came from Young’s Hotel in Boston. The 
horses used, some that displayed harness and 
saddles 60 to 100 years ago, and the swan 
sleigh in which the group was seated was of 
the same period and type portrayed in Cur- 
rier and Ives prints. Rhodes, a sculptor by 
profession, made the models in his spare time 
and fashioned the heads from plaster. 

His plan this year is to make the decora- 
tion include a coach and four with real people 
singing carols during the Christmas season. 
Look for it if you are up that way. 











CHRISTMAS TOWN 
by Harriet Smith Hawley 


POST-CHRISTMAS LETTER 
by Feanie Begg 





New England’s Bethlehem, a quaint little 
farming community on a Connecticut hill-top, 
is becoming known everywhere as “The 
Christmas Town.” 

The little town itself was established in 1710 
when it was bought from the Indians and 
called North Purchase. But when the first 
church of the town was established, the name 
was changed to the old Hebrew, Bethlehem, 
meaning the House of Bread. It was named, 
perhaps, by Dr. Bellamy, a very famous 
colonial clergyman who established here one 
of the first theological schools in the country. 
Always on a Christmas Eve he would read to 
his students the story of the shepherds who 
exclaimed when they saw the light, “Let us 
go now even unto Bethlehem.” 

But even he could never imagine that one 
hundred and fifty years later, thousands and 
thousands of people would be journeying up 
to his Bethlehem hill-top at Christmas time. 

It all began when about eight years ago, a 
few people thought it would be nice to have 
their Christmas cards postmarked from 
“Bethlehem.” And this, getting the atten- 
tion of the stamp collectors, spread the news 
throughout the entire country so that for the 
last four years the little post office at Beth- 
lehem has become for about ten days before 
Christmas one of the -busiest offices in the 
United States. 

For the last two years, Mr. Johnson has 
had special cachet stamps made for the mail 
that goes out from Bethlehem. The first bore 
a fir tree with the words which read “From 
the little town of Bethlehem” and this last 
year there was a star with words, “Beth- 
lehem, Conn. The Christmas Town.” 

e+e ee © 


100,000 Christmas Trees 
are annually marketed from the Berkshires 
alone ; just on the side, so to speak, up in Ver- 
mont, the crop brings in $50,000 yearly. So 
too, in Maine and Vermont, a thriving busi- 
ness for a short time each year. Curious fact 
about the little trees: they grow far better 
in the worn out pastures than in the rich 
meadows. Another curious fact: The farmer 
is paid but a few cents for trees that sell for 
over a dollar in the big cities. 

e+e ee 


First Christmas Card 

For a number of years now Massachusetts 
has ranked second among all the states in the 
number of Christmas greeting cards used. 
New York, with its vast population, ranks 
first, of course. 

This Massachusetts record is as it should 
be when we recall that it was at Roxbury that 
Louis Prang, an exiled German printer, made 
the first American Christmas cards in 1874. 
But they were all exported for sale in Eng- 
land that year. In 1875 some of those he made 
were sold here. 

With over a billion cards used annually 
for the past decade, it seems strange indeed 
that our domestic market for such cards was 
so long developing. The first cards were sold 
in England in 1846. 

What solemn thoughts those first Christmas 
cards by a German exile call up this year! 
Could any words in our language be farther 
apart than Christmas and exiles? 

Norman C. Schlichter 


My Christmas cards were late as usual in 
getting into the mail, but last year I had an 
excuse. Although no war censor scans the 
mails in this country, I had to wait for the 
U. S. government to okay their passing 
through the post office. 

This being my first winter in the north 
country of New Hampshire, I sought to vary 
the country home owners’ usual trend toward 
photographs of “our” house, tasteful engrav- 
ings of home fires burning on the hearth, and 
the cute fashion of decorating cards with in- 
finitesimal twigs of evergreen, by sending 
thumping-sized sprigs of spruce with tiny red 
greeting cards attached. “But,” said an earlier 
settler in New Hampshire, “you'd have to 
have the spruce examined for gypsy moths by 
the government or they'll be stopped by the 
Post Office.” Then she dragged out for my 
benefit an experience she’d had a couple of 
years before of mailing boxes of evergreens 
to friends at Christmas and being caught and 
warned of dire penalties by government in- 
spectors as a result. 

Tongue in cheek, I wrote the New Hamp- 
shire forestry department in Concord telling 
them all about my Christmas plans. “Your 
letter is being referred to the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology in Boston . . .” came the reply 
from the State Forester of my adopted state. 
I waited. Finally, one lovely snowy day a 
gentleman knocked at my door slightly out of 
breath, his car having stuck on the approach- 
ing hill. It was an inspector from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s station in fifteen 
mile distant White River Junction, Vt. 
Soberly he examined the lone branch of spruce 
from which I planned to glean seventy-five 
or a hundred sprigs of Christmas cheer. 
I held my breath. “Clean,” he pronounced, 
and my Christmas was saved. 

And so now I am the proud possessor’of a 
certificate from the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and you, dear friends, 
received rather late and possibly to your be- 
wilderment, my 1939 greeting cards with the 
following inscription written on the left hand 
corner of the envelope, “U. S. Dept. of Ag., 
Inspection Cert. (moths), No. 53236.” In- 
spector Murray okayed my writing it there, 
by order of the United States Government, in 
order that I might wish you a “Merry Xmas” 
from New Hampshire between the dates 
December 18 and 23. “Void after Dec. 23.” 
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TO THE RESCUE 


(Continued from Page 31) 





Such was their plight as they weighed an- 
chor, and under sail and power, ran dead be- 
fore the seas, across the breaker torn Wasque 
Shoal for the entrance to Muskeget Channel. 
As each sea overhauled them, the Priscilla 
was hurtled forward on the crest at terrific 
speed; as each breaker finally dropped them 
behind, the Priscilla settled into the trough 
completely out of sight of everyone on shore, 

Luck and skill combined to keep them clear 
of the extremely shoal spots on which, if she 
had struck bottom, the Priscilla would have 
been smashed to kindling in the twinkling of 
an eyelash. But this was by no means their 
whole problem. A sea running over shoal 
water does not break continuously; it will 
run along for a time in comparatively orderly 
fashion, then without warning break into a 
smother of foam, racing along like a tornado, 
Time and again, Levi was barely able to 
dodge in the nick of time these breaking 
seas 

When about midway between the wreck and 
the deep water of Muskeget Channel, there 
came a time when the water everywhere was 
alarming shoal, when the gallant little Pris- 
cilla seemed to be hopelessly trapped. In that 
dark moment they were caught unaware by 
a great comber which bore down on the 
Priscilla from astern and started to break 
just before it overhauled her. It was too 
late for action. It was a tense moment during 
which the Priscilla was sucked down and 
down until, as the sturdy sloop sank lower 
and lower, the water level on all sides seemed 
to raise above the cockpit combing. 

Not an instant too soon, the Priscilla slid 
into a gully of deeper water, the breaker sub- 
sided, and they were saved. As Levi said 
afterward, “I felt like a man caught in quick- 
sand, slowly sinking out of sight into the 
black mud. After living through that, I felt 
confident that we would make port.” 

An hour or so later the safe arrival at Ed- 
gartown of the Priscilla with Levi Jackson 
and his mates and the fifteen people rescued 
from the stricken six masted schooner, 
Mertie B. Crowley, was the signal for a 
spontaneous outburst of welcome and rejoic- 
ing such as had probably never before been 
seen in that fishing town. 

Later Captain Jackson and each member 
of his crew were awarded Carnegie medals 
for heroism at sea. 


>see & * 


John Ossenbrink Ran 

a farm of 280 acres out in Missouri some 
years back and while he was doing it, he 
brought up his son Arkie in tune with the 
American square dancing tradition that had 
spread out through that country from the 
“big bad” industrial East. 

Son Arkie grew up after a while and came 
to Chicago where he has now instituted such 
well known breath takers as the “heel-burner” 
in a popular night club. What's more the 
Chicago “city slickers” are taking it and 
liking it. 

“It’s the surge of Americanism that’s 
sweeping over us all,” says Arkie. 
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LONGSHORE SOUNDINGS 
by Robert Whittier 





I+ seems only a few minutes ago that we found in our mail one morning 
the brown mailing envelope containing Volume 1 Number 1 of the New England 
Yachtsman. We remember reading it with more than passing interest. For it 
seemed to condense the activities of ‘longshore New England and the Sound into 
a very digestible sort of diet without the heavy, technical expositions which bolster 
up the literary calories of other yachting publications. We never tired of its 
friendly young face each month. 

Within its pages we cruised the coast of Maine, followed the birth and growth 
of the Yankee One Design, chuckled over the controversy of Bill Dyer’s 
“Filalou” and Bill Swan’s eel “stiffle.’” The news and gossip of the various clubs 
somehow seemed a little closer, coming through the medium of a New England 
magazine. Truly, Ed Bennett’s guiding hand seemed to bring out a representation 
of the yachting scene that to us, at least, was as fresh as a breeze from across 
the Bay. 

But it just wasn’t to be. The story of the passing of the New England 
Yachtsman as a publication is told elsewhere in this issue, so we will not dwell 
on it here—but if in this column, as we cruise down the years, we can even in a 
small measure foster and maintain that freshness of viewpoint which made the 
Yachtsman an ever welcome monthly visitor, we feel sure we will contribute in 
part, at least, to the splendid reputation the brave little magazine leaves behind it. 

December is a cussed poor time for yachting gossip or waterfront news in any 
year, and as we sit here, looking out at the Hen and Chickens lightvessel which 
looms up as though she were under the very headland of Cuttyhunk, we can but 
thumb through the meager releases of news and come back to the conclusion that 
they would make only pretty average reading. Oh yes, we could go on and tell you 
bits that come to hand—About the Corinthians dinner at the N. Y. Y. C. and what 
a success it was; about the interesting talk Sandy Moffat gave to the Boston 
Yacht Club the other night ; how at long last Parkie Hatch is retired as Commodore 
of the Hingham Yacht Club; how busy Palmer Scott is, and how Commodore 
“Tebbie” Brayton achieved the distinction of keeping the “Wahoo” in commission 
until she was the last sport fisherman to be spoken off Brown’s and Coxes— 
thereby catching tautog and sea-bass of a size never before beheld by mortal man. 
Of this is December made. 

You know, it’s sort of cruising off soundings for Yankee Magazine to have a 
regular sea-going watch each month. We've a good share of salty yarns to be 
sure, but we should if we are to reflect the best things in Yankee writing— 
but out and out catering to folks who follow the sea for the fun of it is something 
else again. Maybe the decision to try it is a lot like Will Vincent and the time he 
wanted to sell his Nomansland catboat. 

It seems that Will Vincent had put in the best years of his life fishing offshore 
to the south’ard of the Vineyard. That was in the days when there was a going 
cod fishing industry on Nomansland and folks could turn a dollar with the hand- 
line. Will’s craft was a catboat of the sturdy though unusual design which has 
always characterized the now extinct Nomanslander. Built to last a generation, 
she was ably fulfilling that intention when her skipper became crippled with 
rheumatism. There was no choice for him but to work out his living ashore. 

His solution was to set himself up with a horse and wagon, and once a week, 
with a cargo of fish and clams, he’d cruise the Vineyard with his wares. Mean- 
while, his catboat lay on her cradle at Menemsha, shrinking her planking in the 
hot summer sun. 

This bothered Will, and each trip to the Creek found him canvassing the 
water-front crowd to see if he could get a customer for the boat. But they all had 
boats. That is, all who could afford to pay for one. And those of the fraternity 
who couldn’t dig up the price of Will’s boat represented a good portion of his 
potential prospects. 

One day, an off-islander who happened to overhear the weekly discussion 
about why a good sea boat like Will’s had to spend the rest of her days rotting on 
the creek, turned to Will and said: “Cap’n Vincent. Did you ever hear the theory 
of overcrowded markets and the creation of additional demand ?” 

“No,” says Will. “Don’t know as I have. Why?” 
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“Well,” began the summer resident, 


sell. Now all these folks own boats. 


“you take that catboat you're trying to 
They've either got to trade their own or 


make a sale before they can buy. But here you are, calling every blessed week on 


a lot of summer residents who would like to own your boat. 
been trying to sell in the wrong market. 
with your scup or flounder fillets, tell em about your boat. 


folks language. 


The trouble is, you've 


When you go into a down-Island house 


And tell ’em in shore 


There’s some of them I know are only keeping away from having 


a boat of their own to sail in because they are afraid to admit they don’t know 


anything about boats. 


But they'd love to own one. 


“Tell ‘em that if they buy her at a fair price you'll take time enough to help 
rig her and at least show the new owner enough seamanship so he won't overstand 


his mooring stern first!” 
Well, anyhow, Will did just that. 
talking about his catboat. 


On his next cruise down Island he started 
And much to his surprise, he found that the people 


he figured were not even passingly interested in boats and boating were the very 
folks who listened most intently and who asked the most questions. 


Yes, Will sold the catboat to a college professor. 


And that Nomanslander 


now long since crumbled away, was the first of a long line of sailing craft in that 


professor’s family. 


Perhaps, as we go about each month, selling our literary scup and clams to 
twenty thousand and more readers, we too enter the house of folks who would like 


a regular taste of the yachting and seagoing affairs of New England. 


And if we 


are right in this premise, we'll do our best to try and please them. 











SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 37) 





Who has some wool dresses or other things I could 
use in quilts or rugs, also old silk stockings and so 
forth. What would you like in return? D4843 





Fur coat (Pahmi), very warm, good condition, but 
not modern, straight full length, large shawl collar, 
size 16, stands hard wear. Will exchange for three 
good hand braided rugs a ee bedroom or good 
portable typewriter. D4870 





I have a very nice steel colored winter coat, fur 
trimmed on sleeves and neck, size 38. Would like to 
swop for a nice black winter coat with fur trim. 
D4898. = 

I have a beautiful Tomboy style raccoon coat in 
excellent condition. Will swop it for anything of 
equal value. What have you to offer? D4939. 

I have just finished crocheting a beautiful circular 
shawl in shades of maroon and variegated reds, it 
measures over fifty inches. Would make a wonderful 
Christmas gift. In exchange I'd like an old ruby 
glass lamp; lustre pitcher; a male puppy; or what 
have you _D4977. 











One pair of (red) fisherman’s hip boots size 10, 
never worn, are yours for a 2% h. p. electric motor 
A. C. current, 110-120 volts, for home workshop 
N849. 

Will swop one pair Thayer McNeil tan plastic 
shoes, size 5AA, worn once; for braided woolen 
rug. N967 

Infanticipating ? Will swop ten months’ old son 
David's tiny garments, consisting of brand new hand 
knit dresses, and other useful and sundry articles 
for clothing to fit girls of 11 and 7, boys 3 and 1, or 
New England delicacies of any kind List sent on 
request $463 











COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


What am I offered for one of the rarest coins—a 
25 cent gold piece of the United States. made in the 
year 1872 which is the only year that this piece was 
ever coined D439. 





Stamps—missed ; a few issues of Famous Ameri 
cans. Ws nt to trade blocks of four I hi ave, for those 
I have e ne Perfect centering D4 632 








I will swe p some old and original Currier and Ives 
ints for any make of old automobile dating ba ck 
were than 1915, that is in good condition. D47: 


I have two wooden chains. whittlec 1 from solid 
bass wood. One is 4 feet 7 inche 38 links kk rh 
ther is 3 feet 7 inches, 28 links long Wor ‘ld like 
to swop tor maple syrup, or fresh eggs ee are 
nly a few wooden chains in the country N43 


_ 1 want Lincoln letters, busts, medals, = 
election posters, and prints. I have travel posters. 
postcards, and brass buttons Also pictures of old 
time actresses N452 

I have a collection of old coins, every kind you can 
think of Dates commencing 1813 up: half dollars, 
nd a enominations. Wh at am I offered in swop? 
vee rdwood flooring, wall board or what have 
Wanted Circus programs, lithographs, news 
for match covers. Ringling Barnum 
rogram for 1938 preferred. S4422 


per ads, etc 


EDUCATIONAL 
I have three unused nationally famous corre 


spondence courses in cartooning Will swop for good 
120 size, £4.5 or faster folding camera D4655. 





I have a set of 8 Luther Burbank’s books on 


“Fruit Improvement and Gardening,” and 3 John 


urrough’s books, “Locusts and Wild Honey,” 
“Winter Sunshine,” and ““Wake Robin,” in perfect 
condition—will swop for old movie magazines prev 
ious to 1936, or binoculars or a telescope. N522 

A collection of books on Wrestling & Jiu Jitsu; 
some pictures of famous wrestlers are yours in swop 
for a doubles tennis net in good condition or a pair 
of 8 power prism binoculars. List of books sent on 
request. N678 

An Underwood No. 5, Corona No. 3, and Oliver 
No. 9 typewriters (one and all) are yours in swop 
for an oa high wheel in front and little wheel in 
back bicycle. N681 

What have you in woodworking equipment or a 
paint spray outfit to swop for my fully paid-up Civil 
Service course—can be transferred to you complete 
at no further cost. Also have a complete set of Fed 
eral Art course. N959 

Want woodworking power tools for home shop 
Have complete phone and CW 60 watt transmitter 
Excellent rig for beginner N969 





FARM 


Have a beautiful Guernsey cow (coming fresh in 
spring); also a year old sow, weighs 400 pounds, 
ready for butcher; would trade for fresh or near, good 
Guernsey cow. Am much in need of milk. D471 

I have a very good bull mink I would like to swop 
for one bull mink for breeding Another male I will 
swop for female—got to be good. Also have some 
steel traps; hot water heater for car; skis; Flexible 
Flyer sled—large, for grownups; ice chest; pair of 
rabbits for kitchen chairs; table radio; pullets or 
roosters; rifle; shotgun; or what have you? D4572 

I have a Billie goat about three months old and 
mother giving about a quart of milk a day Want 
pullets, pigs, or what have you? Any gun? D4573 

Have large fan back leather chair, rocker, over 40 
vears old, only one very small worn spot. Will swoy 
for washing machine or refrigerator in perfect con 
dition D4852 

I have ten pairs of Fan-tail pigeons, some white, 
und some black and white, worth $1.50 per pair 
Would like to swop for twelve Rhode Island Red 
Pullets if laving, or swop for a double barrelled 
Homeless shotgun, 12 or 16 bore D4871 


Hand cider mill, makes one to two gallons, has 


two tubs and a han 1 grinder, perfect condition. Will 
» for sh ty rifle, poultry, electric razor, of 
what you have ‘D493 ( 
Any old seeds today Here I am again this year 
with a box full of Irish Perennial sweet pea seeds 


just plucked from the vine Last year I got holly 
hock. Tack in the Pulpit, asters, delphinium, and 
D41019 

Will swop one pure bred pedigreed Ayrshire bull 
calf 4 weeks old. beautifully marked: for 25 , layin ng 
pullets--Rhode Island Reds preferred N51 

| will swop my Cheviot sheep (ewes) io a 
Shetland pony, a milk goat or what have you? N541 


marigold anna help my garden grow? 


How many hard sound crahapnvles do you want 
for your large goldfish tank Is it glass? N616 


(Continued on Page 44) 





New Hampshire Is a Heaven 


for fox hunters. Three red foxes to every 
square mile, so reports its Fish and Game 
Department, as against an average over the 
whole red fox range of one to every four 
square miles. The Granite State is one of the 
few that protects the fox with a six months’ 
closed season and refuses to classify him as 
“vermin.” For, popular opinion to the con 
trary, its Fish and Game Department feels 
that the red fox is really the farmer's friend 
since mice are its staple food, with rabbits and 
fruit coming second, according to the time 
of year 

But the six months’ season is not just be- 
cause a paternal fish and game department 
loves foxes as such but because hunting and 
trapping of foxes make—or used to make a 
lucrative industry. The more protection, the 
more foxes. Though as recently as the late 
twenties a prime pelt brought twenty-five or 
thirty dollars, about five dollars would be a 
top recent figure. The rise of silver fox 
ranches, importation of cheap red fox pelts 
from Russia, and the increase of native reds 
here are all contributing factors to the drop 
in price 

Today fox hunting in New Hampshire must 
be classed chiefly as a sport, a strangely soli- 
tary one compared with the “view halloo” of 
the English hunting print. Any youngster 
who has a working acquaintance with a shot 
gun, any oldster who can get around a bit may 
be one of the best in the field, and all any fox 
hunter needs is a smattering of wood lore, a 


geod or not so good dog, and a shotgun. 
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Juicy VERMONT Apples 


f) Let us solve your HOLIDAY 
problems with our famous 
RED-1-EAT Brand of Mcin- 
tosh, Delicious or Spy. Their 
beauty and delicate flavor 
will delight family, friends 
or business associates. Your 
choice of variety packed in our SPECIAL GIFT 
carton of (50) apples sent prepaid as far west as 
Ohio, or south as So. Carolina for only $2.50. 
Charges for distant points gladly quoted. 
(Early deliveries are best) 


BELMONT ORCHARDS 


Shoreham 
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LIFE of the 
STUFFING 


Used by three 
generations of 
fine cooks to 
make foods taste 


Wm. G 

Dept. 

State St., Boston, 
Mass. 














A DIFFERENT 


Banter Christmas Gift 


Why not give an assorted case of Baxter's Finest 

Garden Fresh Vegetables? Corn, Peas, String Beans, 

Beets, Shelled Beans, Carrots, etc. it’s a gift most 
persons will really enjoy. 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO. .. BRUNSWICK, ME- 


If your grocer hasn't them order by mail from Carleton 
R. Mills, Box M, Fryeburg, Me. Price list on request. 














Delicious 
in soups and 


on cold meats. 

















FACTORY STORES 


Mary Elizabeth Grow 








T ue Marble Exhibit, Vermont Marble 
Company, Proctor, Vermont. This exhibit is a 
few miles northwest of Rutland, on Route 3, 
and is well advertised along the main highways 
of the vicinity. The second floor of one of the 
company’s buildings has been set aside for dis- 
play purposes, and there is a guide to explain 
all the intricacies of marble quarrying, cutting, 
and polishing. Ninety different kinds of 
marble are to be seen here; seventy of which 
come from Vermont quarries. The various 
uses for marble, such as in bathrooms, in 
sculpture, and in monuments, are shown. 
There are samples (if anything so far from 
pocket-size and pocket-weight can be called 
a “sample”) of the marble used in the Lin- 
coln Memorial, the new U. S. Supreme Court 
Building, and other buildings in Washington 
and elsewhere; it is comforting to know that 
whereas Vermont may be in the political dog- 
house, she still belongs to the family of states 
as far as the beauty of the nation’s capital is 
concerned. An exhibition is not properly the 
province of this column, but it is difficult not 
to be enthusiastic . . . particularly so, when it 
is possible to think of states with more notori- 
ous, and less beautiful “natural wonders.” 
For present purposés, it is to be noted that 
there are many attractive articles of marble 
on sale at the exhibit. There are lovely marble 
seats for the garden, and sundials, as well as 
smaller items such as book ends, ash trays, 
cigarette boxes, and candlesticks, to remind 
one that Christmas is approaching. 

Derby & Ball, Waterbury, Vermont. 
“Snath Makers since 1851” is their advertis- 
ing slogan, and you are allowed a peek at 
Webster if you have never helped with the 
haying. However, Derby & Ball is also 


known for “precision made skis,” a more 
familiar article. The skis are made of 
hickory, maple, or ash, and come in all the 
standard lengths and styles. These may be 
purchased here at the factory, but, as every 
one knows, there is no such thing as a bargain 
when buying skis ; all that can be promised is 
your money’s full worth. For convenience 
sake, the factory also sells ski poles, but these 
are made elsewhere. 

Stoware Inc., Stowe, Vermont. Many at- 
tractive gifts of woodenware are for sale in 
this neat little store on Route 100. These 
include hors d'oeuvres trays, flat trays with 
hoops in the center that are admirable for 
sandwiches, salad bowls, and bread and meat 
boards of basswood. Too many of the Stoware 
products come under the heading of “novel- 
ties” for this writer’s taste, but for those in 
search of novelty, here is an example: a Birth- 
day Cake board that sells for $1.50 complete 
with candles and knife . . . there are small 
holes for the candles around the edge of the 
plate. 

George Adams Co., Moscow, Vermont. The 
golf season is decidedly on the wane. . . but 
if you ever wish to buy one thousand golf 
tees for $1.00, please see Mr. Adams. This is 
advised not so much because golf tees are 
essential to one’s standard of living, as be- 
cause of Mr. Adams, a real Vermonter . . . 
and, as he will tell you with the aforemen- 
tioned “twinkle” (which passes for a broad 
grin in these parts) they are very busy “not 
making any money.” 

Green Mountain Woodcrafters, Charlotte, 
Vermont. On Route 7, below Burlington. 
(A word to the wise: You may call the town 
anything you choose when beyond rifle range, 
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but when in the vicinity, be sure to put the 
accent on the second syllable.) If you scream 
at the sight of a wooden salad bowl, the 
products of the’ Green Mountain Wood- 
crafters will succeed in restoring your faith. 
About four years ago the two Kennedy 
brothers were deflected from a more prosaic 
business channel to their hobby of woodcraft, 
and the result is a happy one for all concerned, 
including the customer. All of the wooden 
tableware is hand turned and shaped-by-the- 
eye, thus making each piece individual in 
character. Most of the wood used is red or 
yellow birch, although they use maple, Ver- 
mont black cherry, and others, occasionally. 
Candlesticks, salt and pepper sets, cheese and 
cracker set, plates, and fork and spoon sets, 
as well as the lovely bowls in many styles 
and graceful shapes, are made here. It is in- 
teresting to know that some of the Green 
Mountain Woodcrafters products are on sale 
under the “American Way” label .. . a feather 
in the cap of any craftsman. “American 
Way,” as you may know, is the co-operative 
decorating plan of sixty-five industrial de- 
signers, sculptors, artists and craftsmen who 
have contributed original designs of American 
inspiration for everything for the home from 
furniture to pewter pitchers. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt recently opened the new Ameri- 
can Way galleries at Macy’s in New York. 

The Toy Town Tailleurs, 86 Front Street, 
Winchendon, Mass. This company has been 
in business for more than twenty years, mak- 
ing women’s coats and suits. The materials, 
many of them the Forstmann woolens, are 
very attractive, and the styles are likewise. 
They also carry a iine of fur coats, and many 
of the cloth coats are fur trimmed. The name 
of the company is surely too distinguished for 
its atmosphere, but no matter . . . the prices 
conform to the atmosphere. 

Winchendon Custom Upholstery Co., Win- 
chendon, Mass. This is a new business ven- 
ture under the partnership of two young men 
who cherish the hope that their store will be 
open “all year round.” The upholstered fur- 
niture that is for sale is nice to look upon, 
and nice to sit upon. A pretty wing chair 
sells for around $35.00. You may send in 
your favorite designs and the upholstered fur- 
niture will be made accordingly . .. this is 
where the “custom” comes in. Then, of 
course, if you are fond of an old horsehair 





armchair, you can have it re-upholstered here. 

Mar-No-Lawn, Inc., Littleton, N. H. These 
“Yankee Notions,” as they are called, com- 
prise all sorts of unusual small pieces of furni- 
ture for use both inside and outside of the 
home. There are lawn chairs made of Idaho 
white pine (our native pine is too knotty) 

. these have rubber-tired wheels that allow 
them to be moved easily. For an additional 
$2.00, you can have a comfortable foot rest, 
which is an adaptation of an old English 
“notion,” the gout stick. The company makes 
all sorts of tables . . . there are very clever 
“Pick Up” tables that can be carried far 
more easily than the average card table. An- 
other “Yankee Notion” is the Tuckaway Lap- 
board which is an ideal foundation for those 
who wish to write or play solitaire in an easy 
chair. All of these articles, and many more, 
may be purchased at the factory where the 
manager’s office serves as a store. 

Newport Clothing Mfg. Co., Inc., Newport, 
N. H. The factory looks discouraging 
from the outside, but if you step in you will 
find quite a large show-and-sales room. The 
company specializes in men’s wear . . . sports 
jackets, overcoats and suits . . . although they 
make a few mannish-tailored coats for women. 
The garments are made in woolen tweeds, 
some of which are imported from abroad. 
The prices are moderate; those for custom- 
made garments are necessarily less so. 

Dorr Woolen Company, Newport, N. H. 
A few remnants and seconds of the woolen 
goods are sold across the street from the mill. 

The Maple Cabin, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
Route 2. The Maple Cabin is a most attrac- 
tive tea room and gift shop under the pro- 
prietorship of a charming California lady, 
Mrs. Smith. Among other attributes, the 
Cabin sells the products of the Cary Mapie 
Sugar Co., Inc., which is next door. The 
syrup, the maple spreads, the candies, are all 
delicious . . . there is no other word for them. 
These may seem expensive, until one knows 
that it takes anywhere from thirty to thirty- 
five gallons of sap to make a single gallon of 
the syrup. Unhappily, the Maple Cabin closes 
during the winter, and, until spring, your local 
stores must furnish you with the Maple Grove 
candies. Incidentally, it is interesting to know 
that the American Tobacco Co. and others 
purchase a great deal of the maple syrup. 
Reach for a Luckie and you will find it sweet ! 
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You are certain to meet your friends at the 
Plaza. Enjoy the elegance, the perfection of 
every detail, the charm of this distinguished 
hotel. Loyal guests of the Plaza, partial to 
its friendly service and the classic beauty of 
its setting at the entrance to Central Park 
will find more than their usual share of en- 
joyment this season. The Plaza is ideally 
located neor smart shops and theatres. Sub- 
way station right ot the hotel. It costs no 
more to stop at the Plazo than any other 
hotel of equal standing. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, jadeting 
scarce and out-of-print titles. books 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies end 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
| % Exchange Street Portland, Maine 


> —CONSODINE HOUSE— 


In an atmosphere of charm and dignity, where hospi- 
tality has reigned for 45 years, this delightful Inn 
offers all the comforts of home, plus really delicious 
meals. Everything spic and span. Typically Cape Cod. 
Duck Hunting Season from Oct. 16 to Dec. 14. 
From $5 daily with meals. Open all year. 
Telephone Brewster 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 











THE LEADER 
in Personal Stationery 
Values! 


225 sheets size 6x7 
clear bond paper, 125 
envelopes to match for 
only $1.00, postpaid. 
Samples free 


The? 
Excelsior Press 


Shelburne 





Vermont 

















FLORIDA 


A Guide to the Southernmost State 
This excellent and thorough book 
contains everything that could pos- 
sibly be of interest to the winter va- 
cationer. 626 pages, 100 photos in 
wav ure, 15 meee, >. 75 — 
’ the Fi Writers’ Proj 
heck OXFORD UNIVERSITY P Pness, 114 Fifth pr sanal nu. Y. 











LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS for 
SKIERS 


IN THE HEART OF THE BEST SKI AREAS of 


PINETOPS WINDSOR: VT, 














he ‘the “CANNON-way”! 


may Eight minutes to the summit by 
ero Aerial Tramway . 


choice of four down movacsio trails 
for advanced novice to 

highest ALPINE SKI- Lier i fa the 
coun servicing all trails above 


3,000 *o — pope e areas 
. Ski Pa Weekly time trials 
on classined ‘ail Mountain and 
Valley Stations for food and warmth. 
FREE booklets . . . write box 75. 








Current History and Forum 

which made its first twice a month publication 
on October 10th is a magazine to watch, if 
this first issue is a sample of what is to follow. 
Its lead article “Speak Up For Democracy” 
by Edward L. Bernays is excellent . . . steel 
sharp and timely. 

The purpose of this new “distinguished 
combination of two distinguished magazines,” 
as Admiral Yates Sterling, Jr., puts it, is to 
develop an intelligent public opinion. If the 
combination of these magazines can reflect 
only a tenth part of the inborn courage and 
faith which will keep American democracy 
alive, they will fulfill a great mission. 
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SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 41) 





My boy of 13, and girl of 11 would like to have 

a good-sized pony. We have a good place to keep 
= and could give a pony a good home, We could 
swop for some Toulouse geese, white pekin ducks, 
red Japanese Sjlkie bantams or a nice young pig. 
We are also interested in bicycles for these two 
children. Won't you write us? N725. 

‘T want to go farming! In swop can offer new hot 
water incubator, electric brooder, frigidaire, washer, 
sewing machine and various small electric articles 
and a house lot thrown in. For these, would also 
accept a year old bull in swop, or maybe you have a 
better offer. N952. 


HOUSEHOLD 


I would like to swop Harris wrist watch, excellent 
condition; baby’s high chair; play yard; and car- 
riage; for second hand typewriter. D4964. 

Two-burner Florence enclosed heater to trade for 
studio couch. Cost $14 and like new. Will call for 
and deliver. D404. 


Frigidaire refrigerator unit that worked perfectly 
several years ago when we last used it. pnts third 
horsepower motor and compressor; twenty feet of 
pipes so that the cooling unit with four ice cube 
drawers may be upstairs. I’ve always wanted a nice 
repeating rifle, carpenter's tools, artist's materials, or 
most anything. D437. 


Who would appreciate a real antique rocking chair 
that was handed down through the Harlows that came 
over on the Mayflower and has been in the fomey for 
about 200 years? What have you to offer? 


Patchwork Quilt Lovers—you may have my Sealy 
quilts if you will furnish me with new blankets. I 
have a matched pair of old quilts in single (or twin) 
bed size, over 160 years old, small lavender Paisley 
squares with plain white squares, border and back of 
plain lavender, very beautiful and not a tear or a 
worn spot in them. Also a full bed size quilt in the 
“crazy quilt” pattern, about 50 years old and abso- 
lutely perfect. Also two matched pairs of twin size 
quilts made last year, one pair used only slightly, one 
pair never used. 3. 


I have a watch that I would like to swop for any- 
thing just as interesting. It tells: the month of the 
year, the date of the month, the day of the week, the 
hour, the minute, the second, and also when the moon 
rises. D4538. 


Has anyone got a used fur machine they don’t 
want? Don’t care what it is like if it sews. Name 
your swop—maybe I have just what you want. D4634 


Has anyone an old clock or two in exchange for 
repairing other clocks? I can repair any wooden- 
works clock or other kinds. What have you in ex- 
change for this work? 66. 


Would somebody likea nicelot of assorted soaps with 
quite a lot of castile in the lot? Also a large quantity 
of popular and recent issues of any and every maga- 
zine on the market today; also some back numbers of 
many popular paper-covered fiction; a choice number 
of tonics, many of them pular when my grand 
mother was in her teens. is ork in a drug store so 
I can get almost anything. What have you got? I 
would especially like a U. S. Pharmacopea XI or X 
and National Formulary, the latest, but will take any- 
thing reasonable. D4695. 


To swop: Glenwood combination coal and gas 
range, enamel finish, new condition, 4 gas burners, 2 
coal covers, burners are for cylinder gas but could be 
changed to city gas, can be seen in Lowell; also Flor- 
ence oil water heater like new, and long list of other 
useful items. What have you? D4782. 

I make hooked rugs of woolen material. 
squares. 
fered? 


Will swop a lovely patchwork quilt, never used; 
old-fashioned tonic bottles that have a cork with spring 
to hold them in with original case they came in; small 
old rocking chair with carpet seat and back; lap board 
dressmakers used to use; stove to heat your feet on; 
bootjack of iron with devil head; old books; mirrors; 
and pictures. Would like a kitchen enameled stove, 
milking goats or kids; floor rugs; vacuum cleaner; 
linoleum; pressure cooker ; or what have you? D4818. 


Oil burner, power type, for steam or warm air fur- 
nace, complete with thermostat—Wwant - electric 
water pump with or without tank. D4825 

I want to swop a fine old fireplace mantel complete 
for either a bureau, desk, or single bed. D4827. 


Hooked rugs to swop! I have two brand new 
hooked ree to swop for almost anything of equal 
value. at have you got that you don’t need? I 
need things for a home, to eat, and size 38 things to 
wear. D4883 

I want a —— clock or some nice clock which 
will strike the hours at night, and a good sewing ma- 
chine. I offer a new seven-way floor lamp; a table 
radio; or a beautiful new handmade quilt in the Star 
of Bethlehem pattern. Name your wants. D4981. 

Give me a chintz bedroom chair for my bedroom 
set. My swell hall stand is yours. D4985. 

Would some little lady in a farm house like three 
pairs of 48” peach voile curtains? And a couple of 
other odd pairs? Would ove them for a small quan- 
tity of maple syrup. D4100 
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Would like to exchange two well made cream col- 
ored wooden Venetian blinds, 30” wide with 34 slats, 
cords and straps, nice and clean; for r rug suit- 
able for bedroom. Would also swop Carl Fisher 
banjo-mandolin (four pearl inlaid fret markers) cost 
$30 when new; for 1927 or 1928 L. C. Smith type- 
writer standard model. D41017 


Want small nice desk, > typewriter, or radio. 
Offer fine electric roaster, waffle iron, fan, toaster; 
window draperies, majolica; old silver, flower pots, 
sliding studio couch in excellent condition, and a lot of 
classical music, vocal and piano. D41018 

Who wants a large Morris chair in — condi- 
tion, it’s yours for a combination desk and bookcase. 
Come and get it. (Medford). N674. 

Piano for swop! An Upright. Also, a Tower elec- 
tric exerciser and setae motor, brownie camera 
and an electric fan (8” If you've got a wire 
haired terrier, Spomiors, ‘nip compass or boat equip- 
ment, let’s swop! 945. 

Want your store lights turned on and off regularly ? 

I have an electric clock for that purpose, also have 
a Hammond Jr. electric clock and camera to swop 
for a good pair of binoculars, kitchen rugs or car- 
penter’s tools or what have you? N951. 

Have a $12.50 Telechron table model electric clock 
in perfect condition. Want a 4 x 6 hooked rug, or 
what have you? 0. 




















PERSONALS 


Will write personalized poems for any occasion 
(just give full details and description of person it’s 
for) in exchange for girl’s clothing (17-18), stamps, 
or postcards (some foreign). D4584. 

Will swop letters with anyone interested in amateur 
journalism and printing. I am 17 and an amateur 
publisher. How about you? D4662. 

Would enjoy correspondence with anyone interested 
in any phase of children’s books—writing, illustrating, 


publishing, selling, collecting, teaching, library work. 
D4710. 











S’pose some good Yankee could send me a bunch of 
sweet grass to put in my linen chest? I'd be glad to 
make a pair of silhouettes in return. D4726. 

Car mechanic will do work on a dentist’s automobile 
in exchange for dental work in vicinity of Boston, 
Cambridge, or Somerville. D4766 

Girl of seventeen would like to hear from either sex. 
I come from a small country town, and would like to 
hear from people who live on farms as I love farm- 
ing. D4828. 











I will swop my services for one full week, 9 hours 
a day, doing camp duties and cleaning guns for the 
chance to go on a hunting trip anywhere in Massa 
chusetts with the opportunity to have one day between 
poeceeines 2 and 7 to hunt deer for myself. I am a 
boy of 18, easy to get along with, and I know how to 
handle guns. D4865. 


In swop, merely for congenial feminine company, 
a Yankee widower (past 50, Protestant, educated, do- 
mestic—interested, but not ‘violently, in books, N. E. 
history, music, the country), would be pleased occa- 
sionally to invite a lonely Yankee maid, residing 
within 20 miles of Boston, to accompany him to the 
theatre, the movies, concerts, etc. To be eligible, she 
should be of kindred tastes and be too fastidious to 
smoke or use alcoholics. Preferably she should be 
petite and not over forty-five. Shyness or inability to 
chatter would not disqualify. D4905. 


Will swop letters with a person out West, telling 
me about Western life, the outdoors, horses, and 
camp cooking. In return, descriptions of Eastern life. 
D41015. 

I have 15 piece ivory toilet set. 
lady’s amethyst ring. N414 


Attractive maid in her thirties, university grad- 
uate, somewhat weary of present acquaintances, will 
welcome letters from some interesting and successful 
person. 


Nurse, 35, on call 24 hours a day in small 
country institution, would like wider contact with 
outside world. Will swop letters with members of 
either sex, of same age or over. Jy410. 











Will swop for a 











PETS 


Will swop a male black Cocker Spaniel, a prize 
winner, value $50; for a good typewriter. Also will 
swop mounted birds and deer head for 12-16 gauge 
gun and bone cutter. D459 


I have a tiny one-month- old black kitten with white 
feet; a baby carriage in good condition; also all kinds 
of finished embroidery articles; a steam pressure 
cooker equipped for canning; and many other things 
that I will swop for an thing in the line of riding 
habits, size 38 or 40; riding boots, size 74% or 8; or 
saddles; bridles; or a ‘light harness for buggy. D4569. 


I have a fine 15 year old parrot which can drink 
out of a bottle, feed himself with a spoon, sing, 
whistle, talk, and bark like a dog; also have a large 
dining-room dome <r iieny). Will swop for a good 
fishing outfit. D4731 


Have a clever black pony, weighs about 700 pounds 
will do light work; also have Victrola and records: 
barber chair; rabbits; and bantams. Will trade for 
young heifers, hens, pigs, or about any kind of small 
stock or fowl. D489 

I would like to swop a male, blue-eyed white Per- 
sian cat for a dressed hog. D4990. 














Have two beautiful, pure-bred, fox hound pups, 
11 weeks old, and will swop either one for a 
shotgun such as a 12 or 16 gauge, double-barrel, 
automatic, or pump, or will swop both dogs for a 
gun of equal value. N432. 

Have a coal black pedigreed Persian male cat 
neutered, from prize wirning show stock, his father 
is a Double Champion, he is very gentle, and affec- 
tionate—to swop for an automobile radio in perfect 
condition. N926. 








REAL ESTATE 


We have a five-room house in St. Cloud, Florida, 
worth about a thousand dollars. Want to swop for 
small house or house-lot near Boston. D4845. 


St. Petersburg, Florida, place wanted—if it's 
“in close.” Am an old woman, 11 years widowed 
and want to get rid of 3 lots of land in Great 
Chebeauge Island, Portland, Maine, and 5 acres 
outside Tampa, Florida. N433 

Situated in a most desirable ‘coat on the hill over- 
looking Maspenock Lake in Hopkinton, Mass., are 
my two lots of land 25 x 100 feet each. All I want in 
swop is a good automobile. N613. 


Suburban home, 45 minutes from New York, in 
Westchester County, near Long Island Sound, mod- 
ern, seven rooms, oil burner, well located; to ex 
change by owner for farm equal value. Connecticut 
or Massachusetts preferred. N972. 

















SPORTING 


Have brand new Browning Automatic Shot gun. 
Will swop for some land and shack in New Hamp- 
shire or Maine. Also have (7 Jewel) Harman Wrist 
Watch, yellow gold, brand new; for a hunting bow 
and arrows. D406. 


Have a hunting knife in leather sheath; flies for 
fishing including 2 streamers, a cahill hair fly with 
No. 6 hook, 4 trout — 1 fishing bug, a fly rod plug, 
a a spinner fly with No. 2 hook, 2 flies with No. 6 
hooks which has glittery particles on the wings. | 
would like one or more of the following: saw, ham- 
mer, wood chisel, plane, jackknife, relic of Civil War 
or of the sea. I also have a collection of U. S. stamps 
which includes first day covers and commemorative 
stamps. D423. 

I have a female coon hound pup, ten months old, 
good hunting stock, his Grandfather sold for $175; 
also have 20 gauge single shotgun. Would like old 
dining room table and four chairs, and double cottage 
in good condition with city water and electricity for 
a good business of some kind. D424. 


Have a “good as new” pair of snow shoes; silver 
gravy boat and ladle (new); bound book of Peterson's 
magazines; some pieces of "old glass; old wooden lap 
box; desk in nice condition; old pigskin wallet con- 
taining many dollars in Continental currency. Will 
swop for any fair value. Would appreciate a radio 
in working order, rugs, or what have you? D448. 

I have a pair of tubular ice skates, very good con 
dition, hard toes, size 8, cost between eight and ten 
dollars. Will swop for a second hand snare drum 
in good condition. D458. 


Wanta go sporting? You'll want my Bausch & 
Lomb sport glasses, and if you’ve got a bow and 
arrow, we'll swop. D490. 

I have one pair of women *s white tubular ice skates, 
size 8; one pair of women’s black plain blade skates, 
size 7; tennis racket; box camera; roller skates; and 
a child’s electric stove. I would like classical and 
semi-classical records in good condition; badminton 
racket; anything to do _ figure skating; or what 
have you to offer? D454 


Skiers!!! Have Saree Northland Standard Cable 
ski bindings, Traiimaster Toe Iron Assembly—Rac- 
ing Style. A-1 Condition, never been used. Cost me 
$4.95. Includes footplates, cables, cable adjusters, 
side clips, toe irons, screws, toe straps, and wax. 

(hat am I offered? D4608. 


I want to swop a pair of 6’ skis, snowshoes for 22 
cal. rifle, not bolt action; or will swop old style Edison 
phorograph with about 50 records (round disc style) 
for 410 gauge shotgun; or will swop 1000 stamps— 
foreign and U. S. for 22 target pistol. D4791. 

Tricycle, large enough for seven year old child, 
which I would like to swop for a small girl's bicycle 
or sidewalk bicycle. Where can I find a swopper? 
N450. 

I have horse-racing marble game, perfect condi 
tion; practically new books on pigeons and how to 
keep them; hunting knife with leather case; golf 
club; novel tie racks and lamps; and numerous other 
articles. J Should like a good 22 rifle or what have 
you. D49 _—* 

I have: ‘about 100 .30-°06 cartridges, old Primer 
mostly government issue; 60 U. S. soft point 65 
M / Mold primer; Tang peep sight for old model Marlin 
lever action .22; Marine corps front sight and rear 
sight drift slide for Springfield .30-'06; O. D. Bar 
rack’s Cap, size 7%. I want: size 16 O, D. army 
shirts; Lyman No. 6 folding middie sight for old 
model Savage "99 rifle .303; Kleanbore .303 Savage 
soft points; Bristol telescope fly rod, stainless guides; 
and level wind casting reel, 150 yard. D41016. 

If you've got a good photo enlarger, why not swop 
for my Remington Gallery special pump. action 16 
shot 22 rifle used 5 times. Box of bullets and clean 
ing rod thrown in. N961. 

My 26” balloon tire bike is yours in swop for a 
portable typewriter. How about it. N962. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Have typewriter (perfect condition); moustache 
cups; coffee table; a few antiques; coins; stamps; 
match covers; buttons; first day covers; magazines 
(Pop. Mech., Pop. Science, Life, etc.); souvenirs 
from the St. Louis Fair and from the Crystal Palace; 
and just loads of stuff. What do you want? I want 
stamps; buttons; anything useful in the home; fur- 
niture, etc. What have you? I can easily be worked 
intoatrade. Try me! D425. 7 

Can someone help me complete my Haviland tea 
set? I need four or more tea cups (not coffee). The 
pattern is pink azalea with tiny blue bachelor buttons 
in the sprays. The edge is scalloped with good dot 
border. I would also like a portable Perfection oil 
heater. I have numerous articles to swop. What 
would you like? , 

Who wants two perfectly good gold teeth for a 
large shell and seaweed majolica pitcher? . = 

“O Say can you see” candle sticks or a jelly dish 
with a fish for a standard—on your top shelf? I may 
have just what you want—for a swop—if you'll tell 
me what you crave. D4550 

HAIR wanted! If you bobbed your hair and saved 
it or have wigs, switches, or any hair goods, what can 
I swop for it? D4595. 

A fine brown bear skin robe in fine condition to 
trade for elephant statues in good condition; not less 
than 6 inches high; or braided or drawn rugs. D4736. 

Wanted: Land near Mt. Wachusett or just over 
New Hampshire line for ski shack. What do you 
want? If I haven't got it, I'll go out and get it for 
you. D4792. 

Ex-movie columnist has loads of beautiful photos 
of Hollywood celebrities, some autographed, many 
stills from recent movies. List on request. All | 
want in exchange is photos autographed of Holly- 
woodites not now in my collection. D4811. 

| want a peck, or maybe two, of A-1 butternuts. 
What do you want? D4816. 

Paisley shawl, over 100 years old, beautiful color 
ing, has never been used, and is absolutely perfect in 
every way, two yards square, and fringed. What have 
you of equal value? My needs are many. D4885. 

I would like small whiskey glasses, one of a kind, 
to add to my assortment. What do you want? D4922. 

I have over 10,000 clean, good quality, Christmas 
folders and envelopes. These range from a few of a 
kind to 300 or over. A chance to make up your own 
box assortments or sell singly. Can furnish some 
boxes also. What is your swop? D4923. 

I want an old farmstead on a good road. What do 
you want? D4929. 

Wanted: Antique or old printing press, good sized, 
which can be put in workable condition. Also want 
old type and equipment. What do you want? I have 
almost anything. D4968. ae 

Be a good scout. I have one of those Elliot hand 
addressors and postcard makers in perfect condition 
It's at 913 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H., and is 
perfect for circularizing up to 500 people. Before 
you take it away make your trade by mail with me. 
D41020. 

What would someone want for tatting enough 
done in wheels to go around two handkerchiefs? 
What's your swop? N464. ears 

I have a “cowboy” guitar in excellent condition, 
has never been used—would swop candid camera or 
“wind” victrola in good condition. Also interested 
i. gene and real-honest-to-goodness cowboy “‘stuff.” 

90 

Look around for that old string bass fiddle that’s 
been in your garret for years and swop for my new 
Krag Army Rifle .30 (including 40 rounds ammuni- 
tion). N547. 

High school boy wants to bicycle to school if you 
will swop your bicycle for a candid camera with roll 
of film and case, a good banjo uke, a big Flexible 
Flyer, 72 in. skis, a set of 4 volumes of the history 
of the “Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts” or a small radio with built-in 
speaker. N571 








My grape press capable of pressing more than 
a bushel of grapes at a time—can be swopped for 
your mantel clock if it strikes and is in good working 


wder. N582 

Splendid collection classical songs, all voices, 
anthologies, opera scores, duets, sacred and secular, 
: : 
aiso fine octavo church anthems, some excellent 
chorus numbers. Fine for teachers or students. Name 
your swop for any or all. N661 

Would like to swop a seventy five dollar credit on 
a new Hudson car for a block of flying time on Piper 
Cub N691 

Old Lithograph sheet music from 1850 to 1870 
two hundred to select from) are yours in swop for 
thers of equal value—interested in early songsters 
before 186 N705 


Ne 





a fire escape?’ A good steel ladder, 13 feet 
r all, weight unknown, extends up over a flat 
of about 18 in., fastens on side of a building, to 
swop for a good rowboat “round bottom”, or what 
have you? 708 

I want very old, imported or unusual cigarettes 
full packages) If you have one or more send me 
a card mentioning BRAND and what you want in 
swop. Especially want “Ziras” and “American Beau- 
ty’s” for my collection. N963 

I have 1890 typewriter in well preserved and 
erating condition. Want engine lathe or other ma 
hinery. N971 

Antique spider webs hand crocheted. Three yards 
long and one yard wide. Will swop for electric auto- 
matic toaster, or small! table radio. $4612. 


























THE LARGEST CATALOG OF 





SEND FOR 





NOW READY FOR YOU 


F .A.O. SCHWARZ for more than sev- 
enty years has been the leading TOY 
SH in America 

Send for your copy of this handsome 
big 64-page book full of all that’s new, 
smart and unusual in toys, books and 
games it's FREE 

No. 7-14. This new and unusual doll 
holds things with its magnetic hands. 
14 inches. $4.00. No. 7-63. Nine tiny 
toys for dolly to hold. $1.50. 

No. 9-42. The younger set will never 
cease playing with thus fascinating circus 
parade, 38 inches long. $3.95. 

No. 43-37. What fun for the little 
garage owner, running the elevator up 
and down, 24 inches high 95. 
No. 43-38. Ten small autos to fit. $1.00. 


F.A.0. SCHWARZ trewvoux nv. 


Please send me large 64-page FREE TOY 
CATALOG. Y 


Name 
Street 


City . -_ State. 





THE HOLIDAY HARRIED 


Whittle your Holiday shopping 
KK cfiorss down to the very mini- 

mum—increase your gift-choos- 
ing enjoyment to the utmost—by 
treating yourself to a pictorial jaunt 
through our store, via our new Gift 
Booklet. Exhilarating, out-of-the-or- 
dinary suggestions greet you from 
every page. We welcome you to a 
personal tour of our seven floors, 
and do send for our Gift Booklet. 


Hammacner SCHLEMMER 


| 145 East $7th St., New York,N.Y.. | 
| Please send me your new Gift Book YK. ; 
i ' 
Si ta oS cake cncheghbaense ' 
' : 
i 
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4 Theyre Hoping 
You'll Give Them 


" VANAEES 
as" 


an VORKER. 
tht, fascinating mtu book 
Gy DIXON RYAN FOX 


A book every Yankee and every 
Yorker will enjoy, for it tells with 
engaging humor the history of the 
250 year “warfare” with pen and 
sword over the disputed boundary 
between New England and New 
York. It is a story of two peoples 
whose racial, political and religious 
backgrounds widely differed, but 
whose Americanism was the same. 
With map, $4. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want «job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automaticaliy dropped. 








WOULD-BE YANKEE of Scotch descent, 23, has 
college education, business training and broad ex- 
perience in textile field, willing and enthusiastic, is 
looking for promising opening in New England 
town. JD401. 

I AM LONELY. Is there a man in early 60’s who 
would like to correspond with refined Christian 
woman and perhaps want her as housekeeper? No 
farmers need answer. JD402 

POSITION WANTED by middle aged couple, care- 
takers. Man expert carpenter, painter, driver's li- 
cense. Want cottage and living wage. JD403. 
REFINED, ATTRACTIVE, middle-aged man would 
like to swop letters with a refined widow or single 
lady, approximately same age,—congenial companion- 
ship better still. Have we any interests in common? 
Write me and find out—you may be surprised. JD404. 
HOUSEWORKER WANTED: Young, white woman, 
neat, plain cook, fond of children, for young ~ 
of Yankee ancestry living in Pelham, low York, 
minutes from . & wn room, bath, En 
Permanent. $35. State age, size, and references. 
Will consider mother’s helper, reliable, — and 
anxious to learn, $25 a month to start. JD405 
YOUNG GIRL with nice personality, just 20 years 
of age, desires position along secretarial lines, vicin- 
ity of Manchester, New Hampshire, although would 
go elsewhere if circumstances warranted it. JD406. 
POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT or caretaker, 
estate, or private home (summer),—prefer mountains 
or lake have legal training, responsible, alert, gen- 
tile, drive car, eupertenss’ oe and fishing, main- 
tenance and salary. JD40 

NEED WORK, Lo toad, patching, darn- 
ing, plain sewing, housework, salads, cookies, for 
three or four unfurnished, heated rooms, bath, in 
sunny basement, including gas, electricity and $10 
weekly in Hartford, Connecticut. Realtor’s experi- 
ence. Suggestions considered by Protestant Ameri- 
can, 36, with small child. References exchanged. 
JD408 

WILL SWOP SERVICES—typing, editing, and 
preparing manuscript of New England author for 
publication—in return for reasonable amount of cash. 
New York City author, references. Let’s dicker. 
1D409. 


A Truly Thoughtful Gift—FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES!!! Do you want a little help? Well, I do! 
I need magazine subscription orders—You want gift 
suggestions for Christmas—so—“LET’S GET TO 
GETHER.” JD410. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS as a clergyman, will 
swop counsel or friendship for stories of your per- 
sonal experience which will of course be kept en- 
tirely confidential. JD411. 


WE NEED A middle-aged or elderly man to care 
for wood fires and do other chores in return for room, 
board, and laundry in good home and small wages. 
JD412. 


ABLE, athletic young man, out of college 8 years, 
has studied, taught, written and has many hobbies. 
Would like magazine, newspaper, or school work. 
Salary not chief concern. JD413. 


WOULD LIKE “homey” boarders in my little coun- 
try home. Plenty of fresh milk, butter, cream, and 
eggs. Have a furnace (which I have to run myself), 
radio, piano, phone, and plenty of magazines. A fine 
library in town also. Reasonable rates. JD414. 


I WANT JOB as companion to child from six months 
to four or five years. Have high school diploma, 
driver’s license, am 19, and have had experience with 
small children. Hobby is drawing and photography. 















































A NURSE who cannot leave home would like to find 
someone who needs her comfort and care, price rea 
sonable. JD416. 


IF YOU ARE an architect or contractor who needs 
an assistant, please write to this young man, 24, 
almost finished extensive correspondence course in 
architecture. He will go anywhere and work hard 
at any job which includes junior drafting. Now 
working 7-day week for newspaper at $22 wage. 
Jo425. 

COLLEGE GAL, 20 years, financially embarrassed, 
needs money to get back to school, journalism 
student. Likes children, babies, dogs, people, and 
music. Can type, sing, and sell. Loves New Eng- 
land. Would like job in ski school, book shop, as 
travelling secretary, companion, in a library, or what 
Tera you? Would be happy anywhere with Yankees. 
0426 

STILL ANXIOUS to go to South America. Help 
and assistance in getting a job or a contact will be 
greatly appreciated. Surely someone can help. Write 
Yankee. Jo427 

YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ public library 
work, wishes to specialize, or do editorial, publish- 
ing, or any interesting work where background would 
be an asset. Wide interests. Jo431. 


FOR THE OLD envelopes in your attic, I'll do your 
city shopping. Jo432. 
ROOM (for slight help from swopper) for student 
while attending Hartwick College, just around tne 
corner and up the hill. chance to get nice 
room and save on your expenses. Jo434. 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED anywhere by healthy 
couple = se lady or gentleman’s estate or 
elderly cow Can take full charge both indoors 
and out. - steady ition plus $125 month. 
Have small car, and if oller i is favorable shall be de- 
lighted to come for interview. A decent offer will 
bring real appreciation. Jo435._ ae 
DAMSEL IN DISTRESS: Six years’ secretarial 
experience in city have left me wanting a really 
interesting position elsewhere in Massachusetts. Love 
dogs and es Own car. Good references. 
*Bye now. JJu4l 
GOT THE CH to travel Mexico or Alaska? I'll 
give travel ave answering your questions for fifty 
cents. Jo441 
N. E. POET, male, 26, skilled tutor, typist-secretary- 
librarian, cook, driver; 2 years each, elementar 
teacher, comparion-nurse, ghostwriter; wants wor! 
anywhere. Jo442. 
MIDDLE AGED LADY interested in music, sports, 
travel, and home life invites correspondence of a 
conscientious gentleman of pleasing personality, per- 
page bringing a few happy hours into the lives of 
th. 
THREE SECOND FLOOR bedrooms first class 
section Tarrytown, N. Y. 30 miles from the big 
city available to families with children, elderly 
folks, or groups of ladies. Farm folks can swop 
products or their farm but I may consider other 
Fath, Personal sightseeing tours, etc. arranged. 
0444 
FOR YOUR NEXT party let me — — your table, 
make mes place cards, favors, centerpiece. 
Everything hand done and original. In exchange all 
I want is old glass, copper, brass and figurines. No 
job too large or small. 5. 



































WILL SWOP HOME, food, and fuel for an old- 
fashioned couple to live in an old- fashioned house, 
eat old-fashioned food, and putter about in an old- 
fashioned way. Jo422. 

THIS LADY will give a lady of 40 to 50 partner- 
ship or salary in exchange for use of her log cabin 
or camp near popular ski-jump. Camp with wood 
stove and fireplace and pasty furnished. North 
Conway, N. H. preferred. Jo4 

GOOD COOK and housemaker ea like home with 
single business man or woman under sixt _living 
in Mass. or N. H.—or would consider helping in 
joan. home where guests are taken the year around. 
AFTER SELLING ICE CREAM all summer in my 
old one time church, I will close very soon now. 
I am a seamstress by trade. Will swop my services 
for small recompense in a good home, or, being a 
good a with good recommendations, would 
like to be with someone who is alone. Am a good 
reader. Would travel as companion. Waiting at 
the church. JN400. 


WANTED: An experienced friendly houseworker 
who likes a good modern farm home with educated 
family and appreciates a neat, clean house enough to 
keep it neat and clean; who likes children, flower 
gardens, and snow; and doesn’t mind being six 
miles from city and two miles from village. Mother 
manages children and home but unable to do house- 
work. Can pay as weekly. Near Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. JN40 
WOULD TAKE FIVE ADOLESCENTS, one day 
a week after school, giving each a duty in preparing 
a meal, returning them home by 7:00 P. M. harge 
$1 each includes their meal. (Boston) JN402 
ARE YOU LOOKING for a refined child nurse 
or governess, not a nursemaid, capable of taking 
entire charge, looking after menus, iving systematic 
daily care, can sew, knit, etc., . H. academy 
graduate, teacher for three years, years of successful 
employment in prominent N. E. educators’ families. 
JN403 
TIME TO THINK about mittens and socks. Let 
me knit them—any color, design or size. Or dainty 
things for baby. isa 
WOODSIDE, N. DOCTOR is looking for cook- 
houseworker in +. “*home- office, no children, salary 
$50 monthly. JN405S. 
INTELLIGENT, Protestant, middleaged Yankee 
desires position as ¢ per for 
pentionen with nice home who appreciates real 
d tion and per 
sonalliie. ‘Interested in all activities of life, driver's 
license, affiliated with Eastern Star, available about 
October 4. Preferably within 25 miles of Boston. 
JN406 
RELIABLE PHILADELPHIA LAWYER will 
give legal advice if you are in trouble. nee, » 
one dollar if no papers are to be drawn up. JN 
ISN’T THERE A CONTRACTOR who would TE 
a nice house lot in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
near new Circumferential Highway in exchange 
for an insulation job on A bad cottage? Cash 
adjustment if necessary. JN40 
IS THERE A JOB scalable for a 22 yr. old 
Yankee? Willing and able to do most anything; 
preferably in northern New England. References 
from churchmen, college professors, business men. 
JN409. 
SALESMAN, of no mean ability, desires connections 
or affiliation with manufacturer of importance as to 
merit of product for better dry goods and depart- 
ment stores in New York City, Boston, Buffalo 
and all intervening cities of importance. He 
possesses a most unusual clientele constituting the 
result of years of contact. Christian, _ employed 
(same organization 16 years). JN41 












































WRITERS WANTED: Have you any rejected 
mss.? Veteran author eo edits, rewrites, 
markets stories, articles, books, plays, poems. Nom- 
inal charge to Yankee readers. 6. 

PROFIT MINDED EXECUTIVE, as controller or 
treasurer qualified to assume complete responsibility 
for general and cost accounting; taxes, office manage- 
ment, budgeting cash and expenses; and all corporate 
financial. and insurance matters. Resourceful, de- 
pendable, Protestant, 42 y — em University gradu- 
ate. Locate anywhere. Y0447 


PATENT LAWYER will swop professional services 
for fine porcelains, furniture, art objects. 48. 











YOUNG GIRL wishes to write to people from 25 and 
up, male or female, and also receive answers. ]D417. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, high school graduate, world trav- 
eled, intelligent, ambitious, expert camper and tutor, 
desires position at summer or winter camp or school, 
or as companion and guidance instructor for boys or 
girls of any age, on farm or in private home. Salary 
no object. Can furnish own transportation. What 
have you? JD418. 


WOULD SOME very lonely Christian man or woman 
of refinement and culture, like to swop letters or 
cards with a middle-aged widow? A former New 
England Yankee schoolmarm with these hobbies: 
Music, books, movies, travel, motoring, out- of- doors, 
home, and church. Would greatly appreciate “Letter- 
Swops” with someone of sixty - over, and with 
similar tastes and hobbies. JD419 


AN R, N. “JILL-OF-ALL- TRADES ” would like 
position in doctor’s or hospital office. She can type, 
— dictation, keep books, operate switch-boards, 

rvise Record Room, or serve as laboratory or 
ay technician; and she has good references to 
ae it! JD420.. 











46 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH teacher, ten years’ ex- 
perience wants a school somewhere in New England 
states soon. Teaching now in Ohio. Have AB 
degree. Graduate study begun at N. Y. University. 
Member of church, Eastern Star Lodge, educational 
honorary fraternity. Like ks, music, the theater. 
Excellent references. Jo401. 


WANTED A NEW LIFE: Fed up on ed and 
e, 





suburbs. College graduate, thirty-six, adaptable, de- 
pendable, twelve years for two companies. Handle 
sales, collections, correspondence, etc. Ability to 


meet all types of people. Make good all around man 
for year ‘round hotel, store, or other local business 
serving residents and summer people. Prefer moun- 
tain locality, settle permanently, work hard, take part 
Jost life. Ready now, what have you? 
YOUNG MAN, 25, sufferer of hay fever, wants 
work in N. H. Can drive light truck, car, and do 
all kinds s work. Conn. Yankee born and brought 
up. 
TYPING ASSIST ARCS for cogertanity to contact 
radio sp for North West stories, 15 
minutes each. Totate 











CAPABLE, cultured, middleaged woman eager to 
share homemaking with person or couple of similar 
living habit and age in cheerful, comfortable small 
town or ae. Connecticut preferred but would 
travel. JN411 

GENTLEMAN, sixty, unemcumbered, good health 
and clean habits, soon retiring, wants to locate in a 
quiet, comfortable, Christian home with modern 
conveniences, in a peaceful, attractive New England 
rural community. Prefers a suite of two or three 
rooms that he can furnish himself, but in a home 
where he can contact a touch of home atmosphere 
and perhaps obtain one simple home-cooked meal a 
day. Likes children and young people but hates 
the odor of tobacco. Who has something of this 
sort to offer and at what price? JN412. 
WANTED: Fall and winter boarders on an old 
Colonial farm. The Old Swimmin’ Hole is closed 
and we are putting in the wood stoves with a foot 
rail to put your feet on. Plenty of ski trails, and a 
horse and sleigh for yout pleasure. Fresh milk, 
eggs and lots of wholesome food served in the old 
farm kitchen. JN413. 

MIDDLEAGED NURSE _of long and 
experience would like p as ¢ ion-nurse 
to elderly or semi-invalid person. References ex- 
changed. No objection to traveling. JN415. 

s ‘or my keeps to any lady 
widow farmer alone. JN416. = 
WILL SWOP a New England home and care in 
small town thirty miles north of Boston for expenses 
and do all in my power to make some older person 
or _semi-invalid happy and comfortable. JN417. 
HEAVY WEIGHT MAN who likes amateur 
wrestling. Who will give me plenty of wrestling 
practice and a room on a real farm for a moderate 
cost? I might work if work was wanted. JN418. 
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CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 











Birds 


REC EIV E wach mals ree “ks. Seentede 
wanted daily. luxury prices. Hobby that 
pays. Ask RICE, Box 325, Melrose, Mass., 
for eye-opening free book. 

RAISE PHEASANTS—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list. 
RAINBOW FARM PHEASANTRY, Bar- 


rington, Illinois. 








Books and Magazines 





STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, 
Pennsylvania. Year 50c. Sample, 
Supplies. 

VIRGINIA RECIPE BOOK—Unique, au- 
thentic, “Emma Jane’s Souvenir Cook Book” 
— Featuring my old Cook—$100 — 
BLANCHE ELBERT MONCURE, Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia. 


Milton, 
Dime. 








HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 
pages, 10e—BISON RESEARCH, Buffalo- 


H3, Minnesota. 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 





ISTS. Established 1889. ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 East 13th 


Street, New York. 


WANTED: ROUTE BOOKS of any cir- 
cuses, any year; programs, circus annuals, 
posters, and other items. Give me full des- 
cription and price—H. H. Conley, M. D., 
306 Cuttress, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


AMERICAN MONEY was first coined in 
New England. Read the whole fascinating 
story in “OUR AMERICAN MONEY— 
A COLLECTOR’S STORY.” Illustrated. 
Autographed. $1.75. JOSEPH -COFFIN, 
1182 Broadway, New York. 


OLD AMERICAN 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES supplied. 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth g 
New York. 

SPEEDIEST AND CHEAPEST SERVICE 
for Out of Print books and magazines. NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, Erwinna, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pham- 
phlets and Broadsides, ete. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF AMERI- 


CANA, General Literature and Medicine 
soon ready. Write for free catalogue. NA- 


























BOOKS AND PAM-~* 


treet, ‘ 


TIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, Erwinna,v 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
ANTIQUARIAN MEDICAL & SCIENTI- 





FIC BOOKS, —— and manuscript 
material purchased by a leading specialist 
in this fied. SCHUMAN’S, 730 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meri- 
torious works of public interest on all sub- 
jects. Write for free booklet. MEADOR 
PUBLISHING CO., 324 Newberry Street, 
Boston. Massachusetts. 


FREE! BOOK BARGAIN CATA- 
LOGUES! Write: Old PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, Y16 Areadia Court, Pontiac, Michi- 
san. 


WANTED: 














Books by Frances Frost, 


ar- 
ticularly “These Acres.” Cash. JOH, "626 
Park Square Building, Boston, Massachu- 


setts 


RENTAL ‘LIBRARY BOOKS BY MAIL 
—$1 a month. The Little Acorn Bookshop, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 





\ 


-_ 





Business Opportunities 





IT’S RARE an owner of a thriving business 
considers anything more important than 
making money. With sales of over $23,000 
a year,—an excellent reputation throughout 
New England for the delicious New England 
food served, this business may now be pur- 
chased. BOX AK, 626 Park Square Build- 
ing, Boston, Massachusetts. 

3e STAMP brings you money-making op- 
portunities. E. LALLY, Statefarm, Massa- 
chusetts. 








Buttons 


WANTED—OLD BUTTONS—Dress, coat, 
and Military Buttons. State price, send on 
approval. LENA TURNEY, 2130 Douglas 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 
25 ANTIQUE BUTTONS 








for 50 cents.Also 





cameos, story and sets. MRS. ALICE 
CLAPP, Burton, Washington. 
LOOK! GRANNY’S OLD BUTTON 


BOXES. 100 old, rare, and beautiful but 
tons consisting of large picture button, ivory, 


carved, pearl, jewel, jet, enamel, Japanese 
calico, plastic, novelty, pewter flowers and 
animals. A good buy. $1.00 plus 12c ship- 


ping charges. ART ANTIQU # COMPANY, 
109 S. 6th St., Louisville, Kentucky. 





Christmas Cards 





PHOTO CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS. Made from your own snapshots or 
photos. Names imprinted if desired. Design 
your own cards. Three price ranges from 21 
for $1.00 up. Heavy portrait stock, match- 
ing envelope included. 10c brings complete 
samples. Free circular. MODERN PHOTO 
SERVIC E, Plaistow, New Hampshire. 
50 CHRISTMAS FOLDERS, Envelopes, 
$1.00 Postpaid. Names ‘mprinted. Lottie 
Catok’s distinctive wood wiock prints. Five 
designs. 10 each in assortment. 5 usable 
samples 10c and stamp. NELSON BEAN, 
Plaistow, New Hampshire. 








Crafts and Hobbies 


EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE MATCH 
COVERS, members everywhere. Join “Book 
Match Hobby Club.” JOANNE CARTER, 
Secretary, Box 1111, Rochester, New York. 


BE A BUSY BOY AND BUILD THINGS! 
Sail-boats, ice-boats, snow-slides, radio gad- 
gets, sleds, etc. All diagrams accompanied 
by clear, simple text. Any plan 25c. Dime 
for sample and list. BUSY BOY SHOP, 
Harwich, Massachusetts. 


LOOMS AND LESSONS. Looms built to 
order. Lessons and lectures on weaving ar- 
ranged anywhere. ROBERT HEARTZ, 
Epping, New Hampshire. 

BLUEPRINTS, of original designs, bird 
houses, outdoor fireplaces, garden items, etc. 
Send 10c for illustrated price list. HAGER 
DESIGN CRAFT, Studio 201, Wm. Brown 
Building, Rockford, Illinois. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLYWOODS, _con- 
structed to your specifications. Walnut, 
Mahogany, Cherry, Hard Maple, Cabinet 
lumber. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
MAIER and GENUNG, Dept. YI, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. 


FOREIGN WOOD VENEERS. A ocollec- 
tion of ten square feet of foreign wood 
veneers. Just the thing to inlay card table 
top or inlay pictures. Sent pene for one 
dollar. LON ELL ROSS, fajor Ave., 
Norfolk, Virginia. 























HOOKED RUG PATTERNS. Send 3c 
stamp for Catalog. THE RUG HATCH, 
94 Prospect Street. Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. 

LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIP- 
MENT. Noiseless rubberbound disks and 
easy glide—$S8 a set. Cues, $1 to $5, table 
shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 


10c for catalog and plan of court. Sets. $5.00 
to $25.00. DAYTONA BEACH SHUFFLE- 
BOARD CO., Philmont, New York. 


LIST of 900 TELUHOW PLANS for 
Homecrafters. Useful and interesting pro- 
jects for all ages. Instructive texts. Com- 
mon tools and materials. 10 cents. C. A. 
KING, East Kingston, New Hampshire. 








Employment 


WANTED—Widow middle aged, desires 
housekeeping position. One adult, reference. 
IZETTA TUFTS, Saco, Maine. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: Make good 
money selling our Graduation Name Cards. 
Biggest commissions. Season startin 
Hurry!!! YAN, CRAFTCARDS, Box 3 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MAN WANTED to act as direct Representa- 
tive for reliable nursery firm. All fruit trees, 
roses, etc., completely guaranteed. Invest- 
ment or experience unnecessary. Pay week- 
ly. CONNECTICUT VALLEY NU *RSER- 
IES, Manchester, Connecticut. 














Garden Supplies 





BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 





plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming 
size Cacti, all different, labeled, 

$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. ES 
CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 





CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. Fascinating 
hobby. Send $1.00 and receive postpaid the 
following plants: Opuntia Monacantha vari- 
gata, known as St. Joseph’s coat. Orchid 
eactus. Two hedgehog cactus, E. Multiplex 
and Tubliflora. Ten different small cactus. 


Ten different colorful succulents. Packet 
assorted cacti seeds. Write for descriptive 
list of sensibly priced plants: — OY 


FOOTE, Desert Garden Nursery, 401 East 
110th Street, Los Angeles, California. 
BIRD HOUSES, bird feeders. Price list 
free. PERLEY D. PORTER, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 








Gift Shops 


PIUTTE BUTTE TRADING POST— 
Wholesalers and retailers. Genuine Indian 
Relics. Rugs. Blankets. South Sea Island 
Curios at reasonable prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mail address: LANCASTER, 
CALIFORNIA. Member: United Indian 
Traders Association. 








CHINA AND ARTWARE 
“CANADA'S MOST TALKED ABOUT 
GIFT SHOP.” America’s largest retail 
selection at lowest prices of open stock Eng- 
lish Bone China. New dinnerware booklet 
will gladly be sent on request. HERBERT 
S. MILLS, Hamilton, Canada. 





Hunting and Trapping 





HUDSON BAY ye mn complete 


cam ping, hunting, outdoor ment. Cata- 
log HOWE FUR CO P. NY, Box Y, 


Coepens Mills, Maine. 

9 FOXES IN ONE DAY. Trap the slyest 
fox and all fur-bearers. Particulars free. 
Guaranteed. Write ED. ESTABROOK, 
Pittsfield, Vermont. 
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I'LL SURPRISE TRAPPERS of beaver, 








otter, mink, rat. Particulars free. Write 
PAUL DOMKE, Ossineke, Michigan. 
Indian Relics 

30 GENUINE Indian arrowheads, $1.00. 


Catalog. George Holder, Glenwood, Arkan- 


sas. 

FOR SALE: Indian relics, minerals, minia- 
tures, books, dolls. Catalog 5c. JUNE’S 
ANTIQUES, Northbranch, Kansas. 








Miscellaneous 





Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads 5e a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 








For big savings, when in Lowell be sure to 
visit our sales room at 95 Bridge Street. 


STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Large Variety of Colored Par- 








lor Lamps, Ball and Half Shades. Parlor 
Hanging Lamps. China Clocks. Wheat 
Ironstone China Wheat Pattern. Rogers 


Group in Early Football. Small Melodians. 
Early Pine and Walnut. Wall or Dutch 
Cupboards. Four and six-leg Walnut and 
Cherry Dining Tables. Pine Kneehole Desk. 
—THE PINE SHOP, Samuel Yeagly, P. O. 
Box 328, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


COAT—Gentlemen’s Muskrat fur-lined. Ot- 
ter collar. Size 40%. 17 RHODE ISLAND 
AVENUE, Providence, Rhode Island, Price 
$100.00. 

PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS—6 weeks. 
Ideal for Christmas. Males $15. Females 
$10. MRS. R. N. HUMPHREYS, London- 
derry, Vermont. 


ANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


SURPRISE KIT. Fly-Tieing and Rod- 
Winding material—$1.00. WIT, 710 Nos- 
trand, San Gabriel, California. 


“BAMBOOZLE,” Bellylaughs! 
Bonuses! 10c. BARTELS’, 
Avenue, New York City. 


CHILDREN’S WASHABLE DOLLS, 
“Clown”—“Sleepydoll”—14” long Rag doll 
type—Handmade—$1.00 Postpaid. GRET 
—e DOLL HOUSE, Storm Lake, 
owa. 


FIREPLACE WOOD: Delivered in Boston 
area 16 in. $16, 24 in. $14 cd. FOX FOR- 
EST, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 

SHIP MODELS. Authentic reproductions 
of famous old time ships. Write for photo- 
graphs and details. ROBERT BODEN- 
STEN, Staatsburg, New York. 

















Bargains! 
497-B Third 











Music and Art 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, nenshe 100 
present-day brands, are best obtained through 
I.R.A., Box 171, Richmond Hill, Long Is- 
land, New York. Send postcard for parti- 








culars. 
FOR SALE: ORIGINAL WATERCOLOR 
PAINTINGS of Oriental ceramics from 


which book plates were made for Capt. 
Brinkley’s book on Oriental Art. Also water- 
color paintings of extinct collection of 
Chiang. Offers? MRS. D. N. CHRISTIAN, 
North Clarendon, Vermont. 





Printing Presses 





INEXPENSIVE 6 x 9 printing press. De- 
tails freee NOVELTY SHOP, Downsville, 
Louisiana. 





Real Estate 


AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS, our spe- 
cialty. Convenient daily commuting to New 
a City. Write to Thomas C. Grimes of 

J. DILLON office, Village Green, Bedford 
y Village, New York. Telephone 9771. 








ABANDONED FARM in Newfane, Ver- 
mont. 200 acres, brook, $1,200. Two aban- 
on farms in Jamaica, 400 acres, $2,000. 

. MARTIN & SON, Newfane, Vermont. 


Ae TING A FARM? Countryman Service 
will restore, remodel, decorate, furnish it 
with suitable antique or contemporary pieces 

and save you money. Our consultant has 
been doing it over thirty years. Box 574, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


20 ACRES, wonderful hill site, unsurpassed 
view of the ocean from Cape Ann to North- 
ern Maine. Natural spring on land. Would 
consider exchange for income property. W. 
D. NOYES, powener Bore: Massachusetts. 
BROOKFIELD, CONNECTICUT. — 55 
acres woodland ; good view ; $3,500. 65 acres 
fertile crop land; good view; pring ; brook ; 
large road frontag ze; $6,000. . R. PLATT, 
Box 117 
MOUNTAIN TOP FARM, 800 acres, 
brooks, very old Cape Cod house, original 
fireplaces, end of auto road; price $4,000. 
>» MARTIN & SON, Newfane, Vermont. 




















Special Services 





MRS. QUEST BROWN of the Brunswick 
Hotel, Boston, will analyze your hands and 
outline your Vocational tendencies, your 
capabilities and limitations—an analysis will 
eliminate drifting and maladjustment. Your 
hands reveal the emotional and health ten- 
dencies that are disturbing you and retard- 
ing your progress and happiness. 

Mrs. Quest Brown has analyzed 50,000 
hands, and has done considerable research 
work in Hospitals, Asylums and Prisons to 
verify the accuracy of Hand Analysis. Phone 
Kenmore 6300. 


JAMES HARRISON BOWEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney. Technical Experts, Small 
Payments, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ’em—highest refer- 
cnees. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 











WHOLESALE WATCH REPAIRING: 
$1.98 BUYS Reco—Guaranteed Elgin or 
Waltham, 7 jewel gents watch, in new style 
visible case. NATIONAL, 417-C Central 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





Stamps 





300 ALL DIFFERENT PRECANCELS 
AND 224-PAGE BOOK on Precancels, only 
$1.00. GUNESCH PRECANCEL HOUSE, 
80 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
DISCOVER “the ideal way to exchange 
stamps.” Have means to accommodate almost 
any type of collector. Send 3c for details, 
swap-booklet. CLEVELAND EXCHANGE 
CLUB, 3126 Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio. 

50 DIFFERENT FINLAND 10c to ap- 
proval applicants. CARL HAHN, Muk- 
wonago, Wisconsin. 

GET A COPY of the new AMERICAN 
CATALOG of U. 8. COINS. Contains pre- 
mium list, mint records, and buying prices, 














{ and examine the change you handle and make 
“some more money. 


Retail price 50 cents a 
copy, postpaid. AGENTS WANTED. H. 
R. STERRETT, P. O. Box 1800, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

PENNY APPROVALS, real 
SWEENEY, Box 344, 
York. 





values. — 
Watertown, New 





USED printing presses. type. Lists 3e. 
TURNBAUGH SERVICE, Loysville, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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THREE FOREIGN COINS and Price 
List 10c. JOSEPH COFFIN, 1182 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Stationery and Bookplates 





LOVELY GREETING CARDS, easily re- 
sold for profit, write for prices. HILDA 
SAWTELLE, East Wilton, Maine. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 6% envelopes, 
$3.00 ; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 
mont. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY: 200 sheets, 
100 envelopes with name and address printed 
in colors for $1.00. BACON OTTO PRESS, 
Westboro, Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL 





STATIONERY, 225. sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 6% envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 business ‘cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 


NEAT, INEXPENSIVE PRINTING for 
business and personal uses. Interesting par- 
ticulars freee HONESTY PRESS, Putney, 
Vermont. 

$1.00 HOLIDAY STATIONERY — 100 
heavy envelopes, 300 notesheets, white bond; 
name, address, blue ink; postpaid. Samples. 
HONES STY PRESS, Putney, Vermont. 














Things to Eat 





FANCY VERMONT MAPLE 
$2.50 gallon delivered third zone. 
N. JENNE, Windsor, Vermont. 


“THE LOLLIPOP LADY” offers her novel- 
ty candy animals and toys in popular flavors 
and colors, including butterscotch and choco- 
late. Also real English Barley toys. All 
60c per dozen, two dozen for $1.00 postpaid. 
Extra rich Jersey cream caramels 144 pound 
postpaid, $1.00. CAROLINE ABBEY, 20 
Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 


NEW CROP ORANGES AND GRAPE- 


SYRUP, 
ALFRED 








FRUIT. IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT and 
for SOCIABLES. Ship to you or friend. 
C.O.D. NINETY POUND STANDARD 


BOX. $5.85. EXPRESS PREPAID. IN- 
CLUDE REMITTANCE for your friend's 
box. Address Order to: NICHOLS and 
COMPANY, KINGSTON, Georgia. 

GENUINE VERMONT CLOVER HONEY. 
5 Pounds (liquid) $1.10, 2 Pails $2.00, 5 
Pounds Creamed $1.25, 5 Pounds (liquid and 





comb) Chunk $1.25, Postpaid. Creamed 
Honey Best Sandwich Spread. FRANK 


MANCHESTER, Middlebury, 


“TOP O’ THE HILL” salted peanuts Tic Ib. 
jar. Two Ibs. postpaid. BERTHA 
DOWNEY, Dudley, Massachusetts. 


DELICIOUS HOMEMADE CHOCO- 
LATES, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 pound, postpaid. 
MRS. FRIEND, 600 West 138th, New York. 


GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS— 
ew crop. 5 Ibs. $1.00 prepaid. WHIP- 
POORWILL PLANTATIONS, Valdosta, 


Georgia. 


Vermont. 














Where to Stay 





GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for 4 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 


MOTHER AND I invite you to share our 
home. Quiet; home cooking; excellent care 
if necessary. Elderly couples welcome. MRS. 
GRAVES, 60 East Street, Wrentham, 
Massachusetts. Route 140. 


THE HITCHING POST. Waterbury Cen- 
ter, Vermont. Near Mt. Mansfield Ski area. 
Comfortable rural home off Route 100. 
Modern conveniences. Home-cooked country 
food. Reasonable rates. 








Women’s Wants 





G I LOTION—-A medicated healer for win- 
ter chaps. Wonderful for dishpan hands. 
The lotion Grandmother used.’ Postpaid 35c. 
W. G. INNERST, Cortland, New York. 
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They’re in!...the 
results of the na- 
tional campaign 

which The Lexington 

carried on! And judg- 
ing from them, the 
electorate certainly be- 
lieved the promises which 

-were made by the manage- 
ment here . . .“maximum 

value in accommodations” and, 

most important of all, “person- 
alized service.” By a landslide 

The Lexington was made the 
people’s choice . . . “New 
York’s Friendly Hotel”! Re- 
member, rates start from $4. 


es 


= Rochester, V.P. and Mr. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. N.Y. C. 

















FLORIDA 


and the South 
VIA SEABOARD 


New, Improved 
Service from Boston 


THROUGH SLEEPING -CARS 
to BOTH Coasts of Florida 


and new, through lounge car to 

Miami. .. Tuesdays, Thursdays and 

Saturdays, Dec. 14 to Dec. 28 and 
daily from Dec. 30. 


On the new All-Pullman West Coast 
Orange Blossom Special and the 
famous East Coast Orange Blossom 
Special. Lv. Boston at 8.30 A. M. 
(Beginning Dec. 14) 


NEW DOUBLE-CAPACITY SILVER METEOR 
The only streamlined coach train in 
daily service to both coasts of 
Florida. Lv. N. Y. Penna. Sta. daily 
3.25 P. M. se train leaves 

Boston 9.00 A. M. 


Consult your local ticket agent or J. A. Blaser, 
N.E.P.A., Seaboard Railway, 310 Old South Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


GO MODERN! 


GO SEABOARD! 











MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed— 
5 Ib. strip sent charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 


COLONIAL PINE TREATMENT 


For Pine Paneling 
A one-coat chemical stain which reproduces 
on new pine the color, texture, and finish of 
genuine old pine. Makes new pine wails look 
like old ones 
Write for free booklet! 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
1157 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 











The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


Persons seeki seeking to mye or dispose of THE OL D 
FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact prospects 
through this column. Rates are Sc a word, and re 
plies should be sent to the box number given. Ad 
dress 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Massachu 
setts 

Recently found numbers of the 
from 1824 to 1869 in my attic. 
missing. I wish to sell these to some col- 
lector. Bow 1A. 

I have two very old Almanacs. One copy 
of 1843 and one copy of 1853. Is there any- 
one who would be interested in these? Bog 
2A. 

What do you want for your copies of The 
Old Farmer's Almanac for 1926, 1929 and 
1930? Box 3A 


Almanac 
Seven years 


Car TIMES SQUARE 


in New York 
ROOMS WITH BATH 

single from *2 

double from §3 


Rooms with ~1 hr water te trom $1.50 
Double from $2.50 Special weebly rates 
Two sir 
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See 


Anthony A. Rey, Manager 


stank 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 













INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 









Write Jor Free bookle: 
Samuel \. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 

| 419 Beristen Se Besten, Mass. 











THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
Back Copies Value 


As some YANKEE readers may have noted 
in the Classified Section we are carrying now 
each month requests for and offers of back 
copies of The Old Farmer’s Almanac. For 
the purposes of setting what we consider a 
fair value for these back copies we are estab- 
lishing at this office the price we consider the 
copies are worth, provided they are in good 
condition 

As far as we know there are not many com- 
plete files of the almanac . . . coming out in 
1942 for its 150th time. Anyone who knows 
of any complete files should communicate with 
us that the name of this collection be on file 
for future generations 
about belong to: 

Public Library, Milton, Mass 

Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Carrol Swan, Brookline 

Office file, Dublin, N. H 

Our estimated values follow 
1793 Five Dollars 
1794 through 1814; 
1815 through 1841; Fifty cents each, except 

1817, 1829, which are worth Seventy- 

cents each. 
1842 through 1900. 
1901 through 1941. Fifteen cents each, except 

1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930 which 


are worth Twenty-Five cents each 


Those we do know 


One dollar each 


Twenty-Five cents each 


If you are unable to fill out your files from 
the advertisers using the classified columns, 
we can furnish you with copies of the follow 
ing editions at prices noted above 

1806, 1809, 1812, 1815, 1816, 1818, 1819, 
1821-28, 1830-46, 1848-54, 1856-59, 1861-70, 
1872-81, 1883-1925, 1931-1941. 


ese ee * © 


A Different Kind of Garden Talk 

is that given by Mrs. Enid Louise Fairbairn, 
i8 Upland Road, Wellesley, Mass. Mrs. 
Fairbairn gives her talk in costumé and illus- 
trates it with a complete array of “ 
Blandford 
Flower and Herb 


everything 
Grandmother made with her 
Garden.” Mrs. Fairbairn 
also has a series of Candle Light Talks given 
in costume 


a2 hh RB . 


YANKEE Reported 

in its November issue the revival of an old 
church in Maine. Word now comes to us of 
a time-worn colonial church in Brookfield, 
Connecticut, that no longer houses a congre- 


Within 


its white walls one or more airplanes are con- 


gation—but instead a real sky-pilot 


stantly being repaired and tuned for flight. 

Energetic young Don Smith found the de- 
serted house of worship just the place for 
what an air-craft mechanic was planning to 
do with his spare time. He saved his pennies 
until he had enough to buy the building, clean 
out the pews and lower the steeple. 

Now, whistling at his work, he makes the 
rafters of the old church ring with a theme 
appropriate to any sky-pilot whether he be 
“The Lord of love 
came down from above to dwell with the men 


clergyman or mechanic, 


who work.” 
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Something Very Special with 


YANKEE 


for Christmas this year” 


No gift will be more acceptable, carrying with it as it does not only the charm 
and beauty of YANKEE but also the practical value of the 149-year old 
veteran— Robert Thomas’ 1941 O_p Farmer’s Atmanac. You'll find your 
friends and relatives will welcome this all year ’round entertainment and 
enlightenment as much if not more than any other gift you might send them. 


You may send as many gift subscriptions as you please at these special rates, 
but no orders will be accepted after December 25 at these rates. So we urge 
you to send in your order now. 149th YEAR 


To Orper: You need not send any money with your 
order unless you prefer to do so. A bill payable after 
January first will be sent later. A convenient order 
blank will be found in this issue of YANKEE. Be sure 
to fill in your own name and address. 


To announce your gift subscription of YANKEE, we will 
send (in the donor’s name) the attractive 1947 O.p a 
FarRMER’s ALMANAC (shown here) with a copy Of OUP +45 necessary in ery YANKER 


° ° _ . . h the dail: paper and 
Christmas issue to reach the recipient at Christmas time. ”"” ic samily Bie” 








SPECIAL RATES for CHRISTMAS GIFTS of YANKEE 
(Including the 1941 Old Farmer’s Almanac) 


ONE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION , ic cate a oe ew 
TWO OR MORE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ... . . Each $2.00 


Give your order to Your Local Agent or Newsdealer NOW .. . or send to YANKEE 
(Subscription Department), Dublin, New Hampshire 


P.S. And don’t forget the friends you gave to last year — a 
word from you and we'll notify them you are renewing for 
them again. By letting us know soon, it will save confusion. 





INDIVIDUAL COPIES OF THE 1941 OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL NEWSSTAND NOVEMBER 20, 1940 
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EXPERTS give you 


their favorite potato recipes 





Narre Griffin 


Do you know that there are over 400 ways to prepare the 
white potato? 33 of the country’s foremost cooking experts 
have selected 99 of their favorites and compiled them in the 
unique potato recipe booklet illustrated here. 








Winifred Wishard Anne Pierce Betsy Whitney 


‘ 


Helen Robertson Maram |. Willams 


their compliments so that you can vary the usual boiled, 
baked, mashed or fried potato dishes with dozens of delicious 
new recipes, like Russian Style Potatoes, Belgian Baked 
Potatoes, Curates Pudding, Almond Potato Cake, or Potato 


The Maine Potato growers want you to have a copy with 
: 
) 





Geneva White Flanery 
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Nut Salad. You'll be able to serve your family appetizing, 
nutritious potatoes from now ‘til Doomsday, without tiring > 
their taste for this ‘‘Man’s Greatest Food.” = a 
A copy of “99 Potato Recipes Tested by 33 Famous Cook- a .< 
ing Experts,’’ a beautiful 48-page booklet produced in full x 
Harriet Heath Betsy Caswell Harriet Cooke 


color, is yours for the asking if you live East of the Missis- 











sippi. (Otherwise a nominal charge of 10¢.) Use the coupon 
for convenience and send in your request promptly. 


STATE o MAINE 


SELECTED 
U. S. No. 1 GRADED 


POTATOES 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Products Division, Augusta, Maine 
Please send me at once a free copy of your 


recipe book, “99 Potato Recipes Tested by 33 
Famous Cooking Experts.” vet 
-1) 


Name —E 
Address__ — —— 
————— 




















